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1 .     Highlights  and  Conclusions 


The  annual  average  workforce  in  the  Boston  SMSA  has  grown  steadily 
from  1,250,600  in  i960  to  1,456,400  in  1970. 

Because  of  the  government's  monetary  and  fiscal  restraints,  employ- 
ment over  the  year  has  declined  significantly  in  defense-related  industries 
such  as  electronics,  ordnance,  aerospace  and  at  military  installations. 
Adding  to  the  decline  are  the  loss  of  several  thousand  jobs  in  rubber  and 
leather  footwear  manufacturing  because  of  foreign  competition. 

Despite  the  decline  of  manufacturing  employment,  nonmanuf ac turing 
payrolls  continue     to  grow  especially  in  the  service  industries.     This  industry 
gained  more  than  12,000  workers  over  the  year  since  mid-December  1969. 

Unemployment  increased  7,600  from  64,100  or  4.4  percent  of  the  work- 
force at  mid-October  to  71,700  o.'  4,9  percent  at  mid-November.     From  a  year 
ago,  at  mid-November  1969,  joblessness  had  jumped  by  25,200,  from  46,500 
or  only  3.2  percent  of  the  work  force. 

Unlike  most  periods  of  increased  unemployment,  the  present  one  is 
affecting  many  persons  in  highly  skilled  and  executive  level  jobs  as  well  as 
the  unskilled  workers. 

With  few  large  government  contracts  in  sight,  the  continuation  of 
long-term  declines  in  soft  goods  industries,  and  more  reductions  of  staffs  at 
military  installations,  prospects  in  manufacturing  and  federal  government  em- 
ployment are  unfavorable. 

The  population  of  the  Boston  SMSA  grew  by  134,747  or  5.2  percent  from 
2,595,481  in  1960  to  2,730,223  in  the  preliminary  1970  census  figures.     In  the 
same  time  period,  however,   the  city  of  Boston  lost  68,982  persons  or  9.9  percent 
of  its  population  bringing  the  1970  figure  down  to  628,215. 

It  is  estimated  that  during  the  fiscal  year  1972  some  350,000  persons 
in  the  3oston  SMSA  will  require  some  form  of  work-related  assistance.  About 
130,000  of  these  indidviduals  will  be  considered  disadvantaged. 

In  the  target  areas  within  the  Boston  SMSA  the  proportion    of  dis- 
advantaged increases  sharply  because  of  the  concentration  of  minority  group 
member  a,  low  paying  jobs,  lower  educational  attainment,  and  many  barriers  to 
suitable  employment. 

The  most  important  barriers  to  employment  among  poverty  area  resi- 
dents are  low  educational  levels,  the  inability  to  understand  English  among 
Spanish" speaking  immigrants,  the  removal  of  many  factory  jobs  to  the  suburbs 
and  the  high  proportion  of  female  heads  of  families. 
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2 .     Descripition  of  Area 

a.     Definition  of  Area 

The  Boston  SMSA  consists  of  17  cities  and  61  towns  with  the  city  of 
Boston  as  its  core.     It  is  a  geographic  and  economic  entity  which  cuts  across 
county  lines.     All  of  Suffolk  County  and  parts  of  Essex^Middlesex ,  Norfolk, 
and  Plymouth  Counties  are  included.     The  town  is  considered  the  major  geo- 
graphic unit.     Tne  list  of  the  cities  and  towns  included  in  the  area  are: 


CITIES  TOWNS 


Beverly 

Ar 1 ington 

Lexington 

Rockland 

Boston 

Ash  1  and 

Lincoln 

Saugus 

Cambridge 

Bed  ford 

Lynn fie Id 

Scituate 

Chelsea 

Belmont 

Manchester 

Sharon 

Everett 

Braintree 

Marblehead 

Sherborn 

Lynn 

Brook line 

Marsh fie Id 

Stoneham 

Ma  Iden 

Burlington 

Med fie Id 

Sudbury 

Med ford 

Canton 

Middleton 

Swamp sco tt 

Melrose 

Cohasset 

Millis 

Topsf ield 

Newton 

Concord 

Milton 

Wakefield 

Pea body 

Danvers 

Nahant 

Walpole 

Quincy 

Dedham 

Natick 

Water town 

Revere 

Dover 

Needham 

Way land 

Salem 

Duxbury 

Norfolk 

Wellesley 

Somerville 

Framingham 

North  Reading 

Wenham 

Wal tham 

Hamilton 

Norwell 

Weston 

Woburn 

Hanover 

Norwood 

West wood 

Hingham 

Pembroke 

Weymouth 

Kolbrook 

Randolph 

Wilmington 

Hull 

Reading 

Winchester 
Winthrop 

Economic 

Developments  and 

Outlook 

The  cutback  in  defense  spending  and  research  projects  subsidized  by 
the  government  has  resulted  in  the  lay-off  of  highly  skilled  professional  and 
technical  personnel.     It  is  estimated  that  6,000  engineers  are  presently  un- 
employed in  the  Boston  SMSA.    The  effects  of  this  situation  will  gradually 
filter  down  to  the  lesser-skilled  workers  and  service  workers,  and  will  result 
in  a  severe  rise  in  unemployment  at  all  skill  levels. 
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Since  1960  manufacturing  industries  have  lose  about  26,000  jobs. 
The  average  number  of  jobs  in  I960  was  counted  at  303,800  and  fluctuated  up 
and  down  to  1967  when  it  rose  to  304,400.     Since  then  it  has  decreased  until 
the  preliminary  estimate  for  1970  showed  the  average  for  the  year  to  be 
277,600.     Hardest  hit  were  the  nondurable  goods  industries  where  average  em- 
ployment dropped  from  148,300  in  1960  to  118,800  in  1970. 

The  durable  goods  industries  have  shown  an  upward  trend  during  the 
decade  from  1960  to  1970.    Average  employment  in  I960  was  estimated  at  155,500 
and  peaked  to  171,200  in  1967.     Sir.ce  that  time  there  has  been  a  gradual 
decline  due  to  cutbacks  in  government  contracts  and  the  general  slowdown  in 
the  economy.     This  was  further  aggravated  by  a  number  of  labor  disputes  in 
1970,   the  largest  of  which  affected  15,000  employees  at  the  General  Electric 
Co.  plants  in  the  Boston  SMSA  and  about  3,000  employees  at  the  General  Motors 
Corp.  in  Framingham. 

The  General  Dynamics  Fore  River  Shipyard  in  Quincy  has  been  actively 
recruiting  skilled  tradesmen  to  finish  construction  through  1972.  However, 
new  contracts  are  needed  to  pick  up  the  slack  in  the  company's  planning  and 
design  departments. 

Employment  in  nonmanufacturing  has  been  rising  steadily  from  1960 
to  1970,   from  771,000  jobs  to  an  estimated  1,012,900  with  the  greatest  in- 
creases occurring  in  the  service  industries,  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  and 
finance,  insurance  and  real  estate.     Employment  in  construction  should  remain 
relatively  stable  with  the  number  of  new  commercial  buildings  that  are  to  be 
built  in  the  city.     It  is  expected  that  housing  construction  will  be  expanded. 


c.     Population  and  Labor  Force  Characteristics  and  Trends 

Over  the  past  ten  years  the  population  in  the  Boston  SMSA  has  in- 
creased from  2,595,481  (U.S.  Census  1960)  to  2,730,228  (Preliminary  Report 
U.S.  Census  1970).     While  the  population  of  the  state  and  the  SMSA  has  in- 
creased in  the  Last  ten  years,  that  of  the  city  of  Boston  has  decreased 
from  697,197  (U.S.  Census  1960)  to  628,215  (Preliminary  Report  U.  S.  Census 
1970). 

* 

While  the  total  population  of  the  city  has  declined,  recent  surveys 
indicate  that  minority  group  population  has  increased.     As  white  families  move 
away  from  the  city,  minority  group  families  move  in.     The  in-migration  of  non- 
white  families  from  Southern  States  and  Spanish -speaking  families  has  swelled 
the  minority  group  ranks. 

*    Boston  Urban  Foundation  -  September  1969 


3.     Employment  Developments  and  Outlook  by  Industry 

Nonagricul tural  wage  and  salary  employment  in  the  Boston  SMSA 
creased  seasonally  by  almost  11,000  from  mid-October  to  raid-November,     All  the 
gain  occurred  in  the  nonmanufacturing  sector  because  of  hiring  by  trade  estab- 
lishments in  preparation  for  the  holiday  season.    Manufacturing  industries  con- 
tinued to  lose  workers  especially  in  the  electronics  sector.     The  loss  would  have 
been  greater  if  it  were  not  for  the  return  to  work  of  some  600  workers  idled  by  a 
labor-management  dispute  in  the  rubber-plastics  industry. 
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The  electrical  machinery  industry  is  the  hardest  hit  in  the  SMSA 
because  of  the  impact  on  it  of  the  federal  spending  cuts  and  the  general 
sluggishness  of  the,;  economy.    The  annual  average  employment  in  this  industry 
dropped  4,000  from  53,400  in  1969  to  49,400  in  1970        a  7.5  percent  reduc- 
tion.    This  trend  according  to  various  spokesmen  in  the  industry  will  continue 
during  1971.     Even  if  funding  of  new  developments  by  the  federal  government 
were  to  perk  up,  it  is  generally  accepted  that  the  level  of  activity  in  the 
future  will  not  be  equal  to  the  past.     The  only  hope  for  the  industry  is  con- 
version from  government  projects  in  research  and  development  related  to 
defense  to  commercial  products  especially  computers  peripheral  equipment,  bio- 
medical instrumentation  and  pollution  control  equipment. 

In  the  shoe  industry  the  outlook  for  1971  is  for  lower  footwear  pro- 
duction than  in  any  of  the  previous  three  years  because  of  the  rising  rate  of 
foreign  shoe  imports.     Several  firms  have  shut  down  this  year  in  the  Boston 
SMSA  and  rumors  of  several  additional  closings  are  current.     In  an  effort  to 
keep  manufacturers  in  business  and  preserve  their  jobs,  shoeworkers  in  Lynn, 
Sal  em  and  Boston  have  recently  voted  to  give  up  a  wage  increase. 

Over  the  year  since  last  November  nonagricultural  employment  gained 
only  11,300  workers.     This  is  a  smaller  than  average  over- the-year  increase 
and  is  due  to  the  general  economic  slowdown  in  manufacturing  industries  espe- 
cially electronics.     Some  14,900  manufacturing  jobs  were  lost  in  Boston  SMSA 
since  mid-November  1969.    About  6,000  jobs  were  lost  in  electrical  machinery 
alone.    Nearly  3,000  jobs  were  lo;;t  over  the  year  in  industries  producing 
rubber  and  leather  footwear  because  of  competition  from  imported  products. 

Practically  all  nonmanufac turing  industries  recorded  employment  gains 
since  November  1969  with  the  minor  exception  of  contract  construction  which 
lost  about  100  jobs  and  federal  government  which  lost  over  2,000  workers  over 
the  year  as  part  of  planned  reduction  of  civilian  personnel  at  military  estab- 
lishments in  the  area. 

The  largest  gain  (over  12,000)  in  employment  over  the  year  occurred 
in  the  service  industry.    This  industry  is  both  the  largest  industry  group  and 
the  fastest  growing  industry  in  the  Boston  SMSA.     It  is  largely  because  of 
growth  in  this  industry  that  total  employment  has  continued  to  grow  despite 
the  decline  in  manufacturing  employment  in  recent  years. 

The  Navy  is  considering  closing  down  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard. 
The  yard  had  been  scheduled  for  modernization  but  budgetary  problems  have 
caused  a  delay.     The  Navy  originally  earmarked  $145  million  in  fiscal  1971  for 
the  modernization  of  naval  shipyards  but  has  reduced  this  amount  to  $61  million. 
Employment  at  the  yard  has  dwindled  from  7,700  in  June  1968  to  around  6,000  at 
present.     The  shutdown  of  the  yard    would  have  a  drastic  effect  on  government 
employment  in  the  area.     The  Defense  Department  has  conducted  a  survey  of  all 
the  navy  yards  and  many  of  its  defense  installations  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ducing the  budget  by  as  much  as  20  percent.    The  result  of  these  studies  are 
scheduled  to  be  announced  in  March.     Even  if  the  Boston  yard  is  not  closed,  it 
is  expected  to  have  a  reduction  of  personnel. 
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Here  are  some  other  scheduled  reductions  at  other  military  installa- 
tions in  the  area: 

Natick  Laboratory  80  jobs  by  January  1971 

Army  Materials  and  Mechanics  Research 

69  jobs  by  January  1971 

Defense  Contract  Administration  44  jobs  by  April  1971 

Hanscom  Field  304  jobs  by  June  1971 

4.     Emg i  oyment  Developments  &  Outlook  by  Occupation 

The  current  economic  slowdown  has  resulted  in  an  increase  in  jobless- 
ness and  a  surplus  of  workers  in  many  occupatic nai  c«~  tegories  related  to  de- 
fense work.     The  skill  levels  of  these  unemployed  workers  are  high  because  of 
the  natu.re  of  defense  industries.     In  fact,  for  the  first  time  large  numbers 
of  the  unemployed  are  in  the  professional  and  managerial  category  as  the  table 
below  will  show.     The  situation  is  aggravated  by  the  large  number  of  recent 
college  graduates  now  seeking  employment.    This  surplus  of  workers  has  also 
caused  employers  to  be  more  selective  in  hiring.     As  a  result  the  inexperienced 
and  those  with  nontransferable  skills  have  become  difficult  to  place  on  jobs. 

During  the  week  ending  November  21,  1970  more  than  5,000  workers 
in  the  professional,  technical  and  managerial  category  filed  for  total  regular 
benefits  in  the  employment  offices  in  the  Boston  SMSA„    A  year  ago  only  1,756 
persons  in  that  occupational  category  filed  claims    --  a  nearly  200  percent  in- 
crease.    To  alleviate  this  problem,   the  Division  of  Employment  Security  has 
announced  plans  for  a  financial  and  employment  aid  center  to  be  located  on 
Route  128.     The  center  will  have  services  for  job  counseling  and  placement, 
personal  loans,     and  retraining  information  for  highly  educated  and  trained 
persons. 

Occupational  Distribution  of  Claimants  Filing  for  Total  Regular  Benefits  in  the 
Twelve  Claims  Office  of  the  Division  in  the  Boston  SMS A  


Week  Endi 
Nov.  21, 

70 

Week  Ending 
Oct,  24,' 70 

Week  Ending 
Nov.  22,' 69 

Total 

32,696 

28,604 

15,916 

Professional,  Technical,  Managerial 

5,036 

4,392 

1,756 

Clerical  and  Sales 

8,651 

7,640 

3,549 

Service 

1,831 

2,066 

2,137 

Farming,  Fishery,  Forestry 

208 

185 

229 

Processing 

1,081 

923 

686 

Machine  Trades 

3,119 

2,583 

727 

Bench  Work 

5,615 

5,427 

3,474 

Structural  Work 

4,160 

2,879 

2,061 

Miscellaneous 

2,995 

2,510 

1,297 

Note:    The  data  presented  above  are 

based  upon  a 

three-percent  sample. 
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In  conipnri  ng  the  supply  and  demand  of  workers  as  revealed  by  appli- 
cations for  work  ixt  Lhe  local  employment  offices  in  the  Boston  SMSA,   the  out- 
standing change  between  December  1970  and  December  1969  is  the  addition  of  the 
following  occupations  to  the  list  of  surplus  applications: 


Electronics  Engineers 
Electrical  Engineers 
Aeronautical  Engineers 
Industrial  Engineers 
Mechanical  Engineers 
Chemical  Engineers 
Physicist 

Teachers  (Except  Industrial  Arts  &  Home  Economics) 

Programmers  (entry  level) 
Electronic  Technicians 
Mechanical  Draftsmen 
Architectural  Draftsmen 
Electrical  Draftsmen 
Marine  Draftsmen 
Sales  Managers 
Office  Managers 
Purchasing  Managers 

Junior  Executives  (Including  recent  college  graduates) 

Accountants 
Sales  Clerks 

Tabulating  Machine  Operators 
Electronics  dissemblers 
Painters  &  Helpers 
Construction  Workers 
Cementers 

Laborers  (Boot  and  Shoe) 
Stitchers 
Material  Handlers 
Porters 

Listed  below  are  occupations  which  were  in  short  supply  a  year  ago  but 

are  no  longer  in  great  den. and  this  December: 

Social  Workers  with  MSW  Degree 

Clerks  (General,  File,  Stock,  Mail,  Shipping) 

Switchboard  Operators 

Driver  Salesmen 

Bank  Tellers 

Sales  Clerks  &  Salesmen  (inside  &  outside) 

Messengers 
Auto  Mechanics 
Machinists 

General  Factory  Workers 

Packers 

Auto  Service  Station  Attendants 

Auto  Body  Repairmen 

Building  Maintenance  Men 

Painters 

Truck  Drivers 

Key  Punch  Operators 
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Warehousemen 

Production  Machine  Operators 

Hand  &  Machine  Cutters 

Pipefitters 

Chambermaids 

Countergir Is/men 

Waitresses 

Kitchen  Helpers 

Machine  Pressers 

Arc  Welders 

Plumbers 

Shippers  &  Receivers 
Janitor s 
Carpenters 

The  following  occupations  were  listed  as  shortages  a  year  ago  and 
are  still  in  short  supply: 


Registered  Nurses 

Licensed  Practical  Nurses 

Occupational  Therapists 

Radiological  Technicians 

Dental  Assistants 

Dental  Hygienists 

Medical  Laboratory  Assistants 

Physical  Therapists 

Secretaries  (Inc.  Legal) 

Clerk-typists 

Stenographers 

Transcribing  Machine  Operators 
Calculating  Machine  Operators 
Nurse  Aides 
Live-In  Domestics 
Sewing  Machine  Operators 
Cooks 

Printed  Circuit  Technicians 

Shipf itters 
Pipefitters  (Marine) 
Welders 

Turret-Lathe  and  Set-up  Operators 
Brazer  -  Assemblers 
Sheet-Metal  Workers 

The  preceding  lists  indicate  a  continued  need  for  registered  and  li- 
censed practical  nurses  and  various  other  paramedical  personnel.  Shortages 
exist  for  competent  secretaries  and  various  other  clerical  workers.     In  the 
industrial  field  there  is  a  strong  demand  for  experienced  tradesmen  in  the  ship- 
building industry.     The  greatest  demand  in  the  service  category  is  for  live-in 
domestics  and  restaurant  workers. 
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The  Quincy  Shipbuilding  Division  of  General  Dynamics  has  announced 
early  in  1971  that  it  has  immediate  openings  for  450  tradesmen  at  the  yard. 
The  majority  of  positions  will  be  for  skilled  welders,  shipfit'cers ,  pipefitters, 
sheetmetal  workers^ '.and  outside  machinists.    A  limited  amount  of  openings  are 
for  unskilled  workers  to  be  trained  on  the  job.    The  shipyard  presently  has  a 
backlog  of  nine  naval  and  commercial  vessels,  including  three  of  the  largest  dry 
cargo  transports. 

5.     Recent  Trends  in  Unemployment 

The  annual  average  number  of  unemployed  in  the  Boston  SMSA  generally 
declined  during  the  sixties  and  reached   its  lowest  point  in  1968  when  the  annual 
average  was  45,200.     During  early  1969  the  number  of  unemployed  remained  slightly 
lower  than  the  comparable  months  in  1968.     Beginning  with  August  of  1969,  how- 
ever, unemployment  began  to  increase.     At  first  the  increase  consisted  of  a  few 
thousand  jobless  compared  to  the  year-ago  figure  but  by  November  1970  the  number 
of  unemployed  had  reached  71,700  and  was  a  full  25,200  higher  than  the  previous 
November.     The  unemployment  rate  for  November  reached  the  4.9  percent  level  com- 
pared with  the  3.2  percent  at  mid-November  1969. 

By  mid-December  1970  the  number  of  unemployed  in  the  Boston  SMSA 
decreased  by  500  bringing  the  level  down  to  71,200  or  4.8  percent  of  the  work- 
force compared  to  the  4.9  percent  at  mid-November.     The  small  decline  in  job- 
lessness was  brought  about  by  the  usual  seasonal  increases  in  trade  and  post 
office  employment. 

During  1971  the  events  that  brought  about  this  sharp  rise  in  unemploy- 
ment are  expected  to  continue.     There  are  no  major  military  and  aerospace  con- 
tracts in  sight,  shoe  and  textile  employment  will  continue  their  long-term  de- 
cline, and  further  cutbacks  in  employment  at  military  installations  are  pending. 
Tne  possible  closing  of  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard  with  its  6,000  workers  would 
cause  a  serious  rise  in  joblessness. 

In  1970,   the  rate  of  unemployment  for  persons  residing  in  the  Boston 
Model  Cities  target  area  was  considerably  higher  than  the  SMSA  as  a  whole. 
An  accurate  estimate  of  unemployment  in  sub-areas  is  impossible  because  standard 
methods  of  calculating  unemployment  apply  only  to  total  labor  market  areas. 
Tne  survey  method  is  necessary  to  arrive  at  unemployment  in  sub-areas  such  as 
the  Boston  Model  City.    A  survey  conducted  in  that  area  was  done  by  the  Division 
of  Employment  Security  in  November  1966.     At  that  time  the  Division  arrived 
at  an  estimated  rate  of  6.8  percent.     Although  the  present  rise  in  unemploy- 
ment has  affected  the  more  highly  skilled  and  highly  paid  group  of  workers 
from  industries  in  the  suburbs,  the  poverty  area  in  the  center  city  has  also 
felt  the  impact  of  the  general  economic  slowdown.     To  thi3  add  the  effect  of 
the  influx  of  Spanish- speaking  persons  with  their  special  problems  of  commu- 
nication and  the  6.8  percent  rate  of  joblessness  appears  conservative.  Fur- 
thermore, underemployment  is  considered  a  more  serious  problem  in  this  section 
of  the  city  than  unemployment.     Underemployment  will  be  discussed  in  the  fol- 
lowing section  of  the  report. 

6.     Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 

It  is  estimated  that  during  the  fiscal  year  1972  in  the  Boston  SMSA 
some  350,000  different  individuals  will  require  some  form  of  employment-relcted 
assistance*    About  150,000  of  these  individuals  will  be  classified  as  living  at  o 
below  the  poverty     level  while  130,000  of  these  poor  will  also  be  considered  dis- 
advantaged. 
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An  individual  is  regarded  33  disadvantaged  if  he  is  a  poor  person  or 
a  member  of  a  poor  family  who  does  not  have  suitable  employment  and  is  one  of 
the  following:     (l)ra  school  drop-out,   (2)  a  minority  group  member,   (3)  under 
22  years  of  age,   (4)  45  years  of  age  or  older,  or  (5)  handicapped. 

Of  the  130,000  disadvantaged  persons  about  30,000  will  require  assist- 
ance because  they  will  be  unemployed,  but  a  much  larger  component,  approximately 
100,000  personSjWill  need  help  because  of  underut ilization.  The  underutized 
group  is  divided  into  three  categories.     (1)     Individuals  working  part-time  for 
economic  reasons  such  as  slack  work,  material  shortages,  repairs  to  plant  and 
equipment,  inability  to  find  full-time  work,   (2)     Individuals  employed  full- 
time  but  with  family  incomes  at  or  below  the  poverty  level  and  (3)  Individuals 
who  are  not  in  the  labor  force  but  should  be.     This  category  consists  of  persons 
who  are  not  seeking  work  but  who  would  enter  the  labor  force  if  barriers  to 
employment  were  removed. 

In  the  Boston  Model  Cities  area  the  number  of  disadvantaged  is 
larger  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  area  because  of  the  concen- 
tration of  minority  group  persons.     The  p<  pulation  of  this  poverty  area  is 
estimated  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  65,000.     Out  of  this  number  nearly  22,000 
persons  will  need  some  form  of  assistance  related  to  work  during  the  fiscal 
year  1972.    Around  9,000  of  these  individuals  will  be  considered  disadvantaged. 

Similarly,  the  Boston  CEP  area  shares  the  problem  of  having  a  large 
number  of  minority  group  members.     Some  30,000  individuals,  out  of  a  total  of 
68,000  persons  requiring  help,  will  be  classified  as  disadvantaged  in  fiscal 
year  1972. 

7.     Characteristics  of  the  Disadvantaged 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  Boston  SMSA  about  130,000  disadvantaged 
persons  will  need  employment  related  services  during  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
Of  this  number  30,000  will  be  unemployed  and  15,000  will  be  employed  only 
part-time. 

a.     Minority  Group  Status 

The  preliminary  count  on  the  U.S.  Census  for  the  city  of  Boston  shows 
a  population  loss  of  about  69,000  residents.     It  is  estimated,  however,  that 
minority  group  population  has  increased  and  comprises  over  20  percent  of  the 
city  population.     A  survey  of  the  public  school  enrollment,  grades  kindergarten 
through  12,  indicate  that  non-white  enrollment  is  almost  one  third  of  total 
enrollment. 

The  CEP  and  Model  Cities  Areas  show  a  larger  proportion  of  disadvan- 
taged persons  because  of  the  high  concentration  of  minority  groups  in  the  inner  . 
city.     In  recent  years  the  Spanish- speaking  population  has  grown  by  an  influx 
of  Puerto  Rican  families  and  it  is  now  estimated  that  there  are  about  30,000. 

A  recent  survey  of  Boston's  Chinatown  district,  which  is  in  the  center 
of  the  city,  estimates  that  there  are  about  8,000  Chinese  residents  living  at 
or  near  poverty  levels. 
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The  Chinese  population  has  risen  from  about  5,000  in  1960  to  an  esti- 
mated 8,000  currently.     The  abolition  of  the  quota  system  of  immigration  is 
directly    responsible  Cor  this  upswing.     It  is  now  estimated  that  an  average 
of  390  Chinese  immigrants  are  coming  into  Boston  every  year.     Because  of  lack 
of  skills  and  language  problems  many  of  these  people  are  caught  in  a  treadmill 
of  low  paying  dead-end  service  jobs  principally  In  Chinese  restaurants. 

The  need  now  is  for  language  classes,  skill  training,  housing  and 
health  facilities. 

b.     Educational  Attainment 

A  study  of  the  1960  U.S.  Census  reveals  that  among  persons  25  and 
over,  living  in  the  Boston  SMSA,  the  median  number  of  school  years  completed 
was  12.1  years  and  for  nonwhite  residents  10.5  years. 

The  November  1966  Urban  Employment  Survey  found  that  66  percent  of 
the  unemployed  did  not  complete  high  school  and  34  percent  did  not  go  beyond 
the  8th  grade. 

Boston  SMSA-Years  of  Schooling  of  Persons  25  Years  and  Over 


White  Nonwhite  Total  Population 

Number    Percent    Number    Percent    Number  Percent 


Number  of  Persons 


25 

Years  and  Over 

1,473,299 

100.0 

46,237 

100.0 

1,519,536 

100.0 

No 

School 

36,247 

2.5 

1,521 

3.3 

37,768 

2.5 

1 

-  4 

38,760 

2.6 

2,654 

5.7 

41,414 

2.7 

5 

-  6 

62,115 

4.2 

3,988 

8.6 

66,103 

4.3 

7 

54,026 

3.7 

3,124 

6.8 

57,150 

3.8 

8 

202,580 

13.8 

6,715 

14.5 

209,295 

13.8 

9 

-  11 

286,328 

19.4 

10,332 

22.4 

296,660 

19.5 

12 

469,963 

31.9 

11,566 

25.0 

481,529 

31.7 

13- 

-  15 

156,347 

10.6 

3,231 

7.0 

159,578 

10.5 

16 

or  More 

166,933 

11.3 

3,106 

6.7 

170,039 

11.2 

Median  School  12.1  10.5  12.1 

Years  Completed  .Years  Years  Years 


Source:    U.S.  Census  of  Population,  1960  Tables  73  &  77 
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c.     Family  Income 


Boston  SMS A  Income  In  1969  of  Families 


All  Families        Nonwhite  Families^ 
Income  in  1959  Number    Percent        Number  Percent 


Total  Families 

640,525 

100.0 

19,335 

100.0 

Under  $1,000 

15,207 

2.4 

1,410 

7.3 

$  1,000  to  $  1,999 

23,312 

3.6 

1,916 

9.9 

$  2,000  to  $  2,999 

32,197 

5.0 

2,588 

13.4 

$  3,000  to  $  3,999 

45,702 

7.1 

2,689 

13.9 

$  4,000  to  $  4,999 

64,861 

10.1 

2,384 

12.3 

$  5,000  to  $  5,999 

86,156 

13.5 

2,382 

12.3 

$  6,000  to  $  6,999 

76,842 

12.0 

1,744 

9.0 

$  7,000  to  $  9,999 

159,979 

25.0 

2,859 

14.8 

$10,000  to  $14,999 

90,769 

14.2 

1,142 

5.9 

$15,000  and  over 

45,501 

7.1 

221 

1.1 

Median  Income 

All  and  Nonwhite 

$6,687 

$4,447 

Number  of  Families  with 

income  below 

$3,000 

70,716 

11.0 

5,914 

30.6 

Source:     U.S.  Census 

i960 

The  table  above  shows  the  income  distribution  of  families  living 
in  the  Boston  S*1SA  as  reported  in  the  1960  U.S.  Census  and  nonwhite  families. 
The  "universe  of  need"  tables  for  the  CEP  and  Model  Cities  Areas  show  a  high 
proportion  of  individuals  employed  full-time  but  with  family  income  at  or 
below  the  poverty  level.     Poor  families  and  families  in  near-poverty  are  de- 
fined on  the  basis  of  annual  family  income  by  source  (farm  and  non-farm)  and 
number  of  individuals  in  family. 
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Family  Income  Criteria  for  Designation  of 
Poor  Families  and  Families  in  Near -Poverty 


Poor  Family  Family  in  Wear-Poverty 

Annual  Income  Not         Annual  Income  above  that  for 
Family  Size  in  Excess  of;  Poor,  but  not  in  Excess  ofg 


Non  farm 

Farm 

Nonfarm 

Farm 

I 

$1,800 

$1,500 

$2,200 

$1,850 

2 

2,400 

2,000 

2,850 

2,400 

3 

3,000 

2,500 

3,450 

2,950 

4 

3,600 

3,000 

4,450 

3,800 

5 

4,200 

3,500 

5,250 

4,450 

6 

4,800  . 

4,000 

5,900 

5,050 

7 

5,400 

4,500 

) 

) 

8 

6,000 

5,000 

) 

) 

9 

6,600 

5,500 

) 

10 

7,200 

6,000 

) 7,250 

^6,150 

11 

7,800 

6,500 

) 

) 

12 

8,400 

7,000 

) 

) 

13 

9,000 

7,500 

) 

) 

NOTE?    Families  receiving  cash  welfare  payments  are  designated 
as  "poor"  regardless  of  the  amount  of  family  income. 


d.    Age  Factors 

A  study  made  by  the  Boston  Urban  Foundation  reveals  that  the  two 
largest  age  groups  in  the  center  city  -  an  area  which  corresponds  roughly  to 
the  CEP  area  -  were  persons  under  14  years  of  age  and  those  in  the  25-44  year 
old  group.    In  the  CEP  area  it  was  found  that  approximately  39  perceaC  of  thssse 
under  21  were  receiving  AFDC  payment s= 

8„    Characteristics  of  Individuals  Other  Than  the 

Disadvantaged  in  th e  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 

Economic  conditions  of  the  past  year  have  forced  a  group  of  workers 
into  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  who  have  in  the  past  been  in  much  demand  - 
engineers,  scientists,  technicians  and  research  personnel.     It  is  estimated  that 
at  least  6,000  professional  and  technical  personnel  have  been  dropped  from 
company  payrolls.    Cutbacks  in  the  electronics,  aerospace  and  other  defence- 
related  Industries  have  been  mainly  responsible  for  the  unemployment  of  the 
professional  personnel* 
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A  total  service  center  for  unemployed  professional,   technical  and 
managerial  workers  'will  be  opened  January  27,  1971.     To  be  known  as  the  "128" 
Professional  Service  Center  ,  the  purpose  of  this  center  will  be  as  follows: 

1.  To  develop  job  openings  for  professional,  technical  and  managerial 
unemployed. 

2.  To  refer  and  give  job  placement  to  such  specialists  where  possible. 

3.  To  act  as  an  information  center  and  a  clearing  house  on  opportunities 
for  employment  and  career  training  in  professional,  technical  and 
managerial  occupations. 

4.  To  make  available  the  expertise  of  many  cooperating  organizations 
on  problems  associated  with  unemployment  such  as  Veterans'  rights, 
legal  and  financial  questions,  small  business  organizations,  educa- 
tion, etc. 

The  computerized  Job  Bank  which  makes  available  a  daily  updated  list 
of  job  openings  will  be  a  principal  tool  in  this  operation.     Also,  applicants 
may  register  directly  with  this  center  or  have  their  applications  referred  to 
the  center  from  any  one  of  the  State  Employment  Offices. 

This  center  is  to  be  operated  by  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  Em- 
ployment Security  with  funding  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  and  with  on- 
site  assistance  from  private  industry,  other  government  agencies,  universicies, 
and  the  financial  community. 

9.     Barriers  to  Employment  of  the  Disadvantaged 

A  comparison  of  the  disadvantaged  group  and  the  total  population  in 
the  Boston  SI-ISA  and  the  target  areas  shows  that  only  4.8  percent  are  considered 
disadvantaged  in  the  SMSA  compared  with  11.9  percent  in  the  CEP  area  and  14.1 
percent  in  the  Model  Cities  Area. 

Minority  group  population  is  highly  concentrated  in  the  target  areas. 
Recent  surveys  and  studies  indicate  that  the  school  drop-out  rate  is  highest 
in  the  target  areas,  therefore,   lack  of  education  is  a  highly  important  factor 
in  the  employability  of  these  groups. 

Lack  of  adequate  public  transportation  and  private  transportation 
hinders  the  inner  city  population  Jrrom  following  jobs  CO  the  outlying  areas. 
Low  end  moderate  rent  housing  is  not  available  in  the  suburban  areas  which 
makes  a  physical  move  impossible  for  the  disadvantaged  group.     This  situation 
is  further  aggravated  by  the  loss  of  jobs  in  the  electronics,  aerospace  and 
other  defense  related  industries  along  the  "Route  128  Circle". 

The  proportion  of  female  heads  of  households  in  the  poverty  areas 
is  higher  than  in  other  areas.     Home  responsibilities  -  care  of  minor  children 
principally  -  makes  it  difficult  for  these  women  to  work.    Also,  their  lack  of 
education  and  skills  places  them  in  relatively  low-paying  positions.     Many  of 
the  minority  group  population  not  native  to  this  area  do  not  have  a  concept 
of  a  regularly  scheduled  work-week. 


TABLE  A 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  SMSA 
PLAN  OF  SERVICE  MANPOWER  DATA  SUMMARY 


Base  Pc/iod  Used  FY  1970 


For  Fiscal  Year  1972 


Number  of  Individuals 


Item 


Bos  ton 
SMSA 


1.  Total  Civilian  Population  (as  of  1/370)  tJ 
a.  Age  Distribution; 

l6  through  21  years 
22  through  >uk  years 
J45  years  and  over 
"b.  Members  of  nority--Total 
16  years  ana  over 

2.  Total  Civilian  Work  Force 

(12  month  average  for  year    19 70 

a.  Employed,  Total  (12  month  average) 
(l)  Nonfarn  Wage  and  Salary  workers 

b.  Unemployed  (12  month  average) 
(l)  Unemployment  Rate 

3.  Universe  of  Need  for  >Lanpover  Services 
for  Fiscal  Year  Ending  1972_  (From  Tabic  l) 
(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year) 

a.  Poor 

(1)  Disadvantaged 

(2)  Other  Poor 

b.  Non-Poor 

(1)  Near -poverty 

(2)  All  other  Nonpoor 

h.  Unemployed  &  Underutilized  Disadvantaged 

by  Category 

(12  month  average)  from  Table  1 

a.  Unemployed 

b.  Underutilized 

(1)  Employed  part-time  for  economic 

reasons 

(2)  Employed  full-time,  but  with  family 
income  at  or  bciov  poverty  level 

(3)  Not  in  Labor  force  but  should  be 

5.  Welfare  Recipients 

6.  Estimated  School  Dropouts  (Forecast  period) 

7.  Estimated  Number  of  Veterans  Needing  Man- 
power Services  (Forecast  period) 


Bos  ton 
CEP 


Boston 
Model 
City 


2,730,228  225,275  65,200 

222,200!   67,300  6,400 
801,900]   73,200!  21,500 
893,000|  61,500 j  16,000 
59,300 
43,900 


203,200: 186,400 


143,100 


112,200 


1,444,400  127,800 

j 

1,389,300 J118, 900 
1,237,500  iiI8, 900 


50,600 
3.5 


350,000 

150,000 
130,000 

20,000 
200,000 

75,000 
125,000 


8,900 
7.0 


68,000 

33,000 
30,000 
3,000 
35,000 
17,000 
18,000 


130,000  !  33,000 


30,000  j  5,000 


32,500 

29,900 
29,200 

2,600 

8.0 


21,700 

9,20^ 
9,000 
200 
12,500 
5,000 
7,500 

9,000 


1,500 


100,000  (  23,000  7,500 
j  j 
15,000  I   2,000  j  500 

70,000  I 15,000  j  2,500 
15,000    11,000  4,500 

50,000  J 40,000  35,000 


INA 
INA 


INA 
INA 


INA 
INA 


1/  Source:     0.  S.  Census  1970  Preliminary  Report 
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Table  1 


Universe  of  N eed  for  Manpower  Services 
Fiscal  Year  19  72 

Boston  SMSA  Base  Period  Used    FY  -  1970 


Number  of  Individuals 

Planning 

Item 

Base  Period 

Assumptions 

FY  IS 70 

for  FY  1972 

I 

1 1 

1.  Tot 

al  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 

(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year) 

335,600 

350,000 

a. 

Poor 

122,400 

150,000 

(1)  Disadvantaged 

106,200 

130,000 

(2)     Other  Poor 

16,200 

20,000 

b. 

Nonpoor 

213,200 

200,000 

(1)  Near-Poverty 

74,000 

75,000 

(2)     All  other  Nonpoor 

139,200 

125,000 

2.     Unemployed  and  Underutilized  Disadvantaged, 

106,200 

130,000 

Total 

a. 

Unemployed 

12,200 

30,000 

b. 

Underutilized 

(1)     Employed  part-time  for  economic 

94,000 

100,000 

reasons 

9,300 

15,000 

(2)     Employed  full-time  but  with  family 

income  at  or  below  poverty  level 

69,400 

70,000 

(3)     Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be 

15,300 

15,000 
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Tabic  2 


Universe  of  Need  for*  Manp ower  Services 
Fiscal  Year  19  72 


Boston  CEP  Area  Base  Period  Used  1970 


Number  of  Individuals 

Item 

Base  Period 
1970 

Planning 
Assumptions 
for  FY  19  72 

I 

11 

1. 

Total  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year) 

65,600 

68,000 

a. 

Poor 

(1)  Disadvantaged 

(2)  Other  Poor 

26,900 
25,600 
1,300 

33,000 
30,000 
3,000 

b. 

Nonpoor 

(1)  Near-Poverty 

(2)  All  other  Nonpoor 

38,700 
15,900 
22,800 

35,000 
17,000 
18,000 

2. 

Unemployed  and  Underutilized  Disadvantaged, 
Total 

25,600 

33,000 

a. 

Unemployed 

2,500 

5,000 

b. 

Underut  ilized 

(1)  Employed  part-time  for  economic 

reasons 

(2)  Employed  full-time  but  with  family 
income  at  or  below  poverty  level 

(3)  Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be 

23,100 
1,800 

11,200 
10,100 

28,000 
2,000 

15,000 
11,000 
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Tabic  3 


Upiverse  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
Fiscal  Year  19  72 


Boston  Model  Cities  Area  TSa.se  period  Used  19/0 


Number  of  Individuals 

Item 

Base  Period 
1970 

Planning 
Assumptions 
for  FY  19  72 

I 

II 

1. 

Total  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year) 

19,400 

21,700 

a. 

Poor 

( 1 )  D  is'adva  nt  aged 

(2)  Other  Poor 

7,900 
7,800 
100 

9,200 
9,000 
200 

b. 

Nonpoor 

(1)  Near-Poverty 

(2)  All  other  Nonpoor 

11,500 
4,600 
6,900 

12,500 
5,000 
7,500 

2. 

Unemployed  and  Underutilized  Disadvantaged, 
Total 

7,800 

9,000 

a. 

Unemp  ioyed 

1,000 

1,500 

b. 

Underutilized 

(]. )     Employed  part-time  for  economic 
reasons 

(2)  Employed  full-time  but  with  family 
income  at  or  below  poverty  level 

(3)  Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be 

6,800 
500 

2,300 
4,000 

7,500 

500 

22500 
4,500 
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1 .     Highlights  flnd  Conclusions 


The  1970  U.  S.  Census  of  Population  lists  the  total  population 
of  the  Boston  SMSA  it  2,753,700.     This  represents  an  increase  of  6.1 
percent  in  the  area  population  since  I960  when  the  total  count  was  2,5Qr>,481. 
At  the  same  time,  the  population  in  the  city  of  Boston  decreased  by  8.1  per- 
cent from  697,197  in  1960  to  641,071  in  1970. 

An  estimated  460,000  individuals  in  the  SMSA  will  need  employment- 
related  assistance  during  fiscal  year  1973.    About  117,000  individuals  will 
be  considered  disadvantaged.     The  proportion  of  disadvantaged  Individuals 
is  higher  in  the  poverty  areas  of  the  city  of  Boston  because  of  the  higher 
concentration  of  minority  groups  and  recent  in-migrants  to  the  area. 

The  most  outstanding  barriers  to  employment  among  the  dis- 
advantaged are  lack  of  marketable  skills,  language  problem*,  and  Inability  to 
move  freely  to  follow  job  opportunities  away  from  the  core  city. 

The  annual  average  work  force  in  the  Boston  SMSA  has  grown 
steadily  from  1,250,600  in  1960  to  1,468,600  in  1971. 

Employment  in  manufacturing  has  shrunk  in  the  same  time  period 
from  303,800  to  259,500. 

In  manufacturing,  the  durable  goods  sector,  responding  to 
government  military  spending,  peaked  at  171,300  in  1967  and  dropped  sharply 
in  1970  and  1971  to  145,500.     The  nondurable  goods  industries,  influenced 
by  automation  and  foreign  competition,  declined  slowly  from  148,300  in 
1960  to  114,000  in  1971.     Shoes  and  apparel  were  especially  hard  hit. 

Nonmanu facturlng  employment  grew  steadily  in  the  past  decade  but 
the  pace  waa  slower  this  year. 

The  forecast  for  1972  is  the  continued  decline  in  manufacturing 
Job's,     Durable  poods  employment  will  stabilise  or  Improve  slightly  because 
of  several   large  contracts.     Nondurable  goods  employment  will  continue  to 
decline,     Nonmanufacturing  industries,  especially  trade,  service  and  stai^- 
and  local  government  will  continue  to  expand  at  a  moderate  rate. 

Unemployment  during  1972  will  average  below  the  6.0  percent  rate 
placing  the  Boston  SMSA  in  the  moderate  unemployment  list  (group  C)  after 
being  classified  as  an  area  of  substantial  unemployment  (group  D)  from 
August  1971  to  January  1972  . 
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2.     Description  of  Area 


a.     Definition  of  Area 

The  Boston  SMSA  consists  of  17  cities  and  61  towns  with  the  city 
of  Boston  as  its  core.  It  is  a  geographic  and  economic  entity  which  cuts 
across  county  lines.    All.  of  Suffolk  County  and  parts  of  Essex,  Middlesex, 
Norfolk,  and  Plymouth  Counties  are  included.     The  town  la  considered  the 
major  geographic  unit.    The  list  of  the  cities  and  towns  included  in  the 
area  ares 


Cities  Towns 


Beverly 

Arl ington 

Boston 

Ashland 

Cambridge 

Bedford 

Chel sea 

Belmont 

Everett 

Braintree 

I>ynn 

Brook line 

Maiden 

Burl Ington 

Med ford 

Canton 

Melrose 

Cohasset 

Newton 

Concord 

Peabody 

Danvers 

Qu  L  nc  y 

Dedham 

Revere 

Dover 

Salem 

Dux bury 

Somerville 

Framingham 

Waltham 

Hamilton 

Woburn 

Hanover 

Hingham 

Hoi brook 

Hull 

Lexington 

Rockland 

Lincoln 

Saugus 

Lynnf ield 

Scituate 

Manchester 

Sharon 

Marblehead 

Sherborn 

Marsh  field 

Stoneham 

Medfleld 

Sudbury 

Middleton 

Swampscott 

Millis 

Topsf ield 

Milton 

Wakefield 

Nahant 

Walpole 

Natick 

Watertown 

Needham 

Way land 

Norfolk 

Wellesley 

North  Reading 

Wenham 

Norwe 1 1 

Weston 

Norwood 

Westwood 

Pembroke 

Weyraou  th 

Randolph 

Wilmington 

Reading 

Winchester 

Winthrop 

b.     Economic  Developments  and  Outlook 

The  effect  of  the  recent  federal  spending  cuts  has  bottomed  out 
as  durable  goods  Industries  in  the  last  quarter  of  1971  registered  only 
minor  seasonal  losses  or  small  gains  in  employment.    Thre  larger  employers 
in  the    area  such  as  General  Electric,  Raytheon,  General  Dynamics  and 
General  Motors  reported  new  major  contracts  which  have  checked  further 
layoffs  and  may  result  in  new  hirings.    The  space  shuttle  program  may  bring 
about  new  hiring  of  technical  personnel  in  many  subcontracting  firms  in  the 
area,    The  Boston  SMSA  la  presently  being  reclassified  from  an  area  of 
substantial  to  moderate  unemployment. 
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c .     Population  and  Labor  Force  Characteristics  and  Trends 

Over  the  past  ten  years  the  population  of  the  Boston  SMSA 
has  increased  from  2,595,481  to  2,753,700  according  to  the  I960  and 
1970  Ue  S.  Census,  representing  a  6.1  percent  gain.     The  population 
of  the  city  of  Boston  has  declined  from  697,197  in  1960  to  641,071 — an 
8.1  percent  loss.  Sharing  this  population  loss  are  the  highly-urbanized 
cities  adjacent  to  Boston  such  as  Cambridge,  Chelsea,  Everett  and 
Newton.     The  rush  to  more  suburban  cities  is  reflected  in  the  increase 
in  population  in  Beverly,  Melrose,  Revere  and  especially  Peabody  where 
the  population  grew  49.3  percent  since  1960. 


Comparison  of  Total  Population  and  Racial  Composition 


Between  the  State,  SMSA,  Non-City  SMSA  and  City 


State 

Boston 
SMSA 

Non-City 
SMSA 

Boston 

Total  -  (U.S.  Census)  1960 

5,143,917 

2,595,481 

1,892,800 

697,197 

Nonwh  i  te 

124,900 

87,100 

18,600 

68,500 

Total  -  (Mass.  Census)  1965 

5,361,000 

2,605,900 

1,989.600 

616,300 

Nonwh ite 

179,000 

140,000 

29,500 

110,500 

Total  (U.  S,  Census)  1970 

5,689,170 

2,753,700 

2,112,629 

641,071 

Nonwh ite 

211,546 

150,959 

34,597 

116,362 

Negro 

175,817 

127,035 

22,328 

104,707 

Other 

35,729 

23,924 

12,269 

11,655 

Indian 

4,475 

2,132 

1,085 

1,047 

Japanese 

4,393 

2,593 

1,948 

645 

Chinese 

14,012 

12,025 

5,018 

7,007 

Filipino 

2,361 

1,393 

827 

566 

All  Other 

10,488 

5,781 

3,391 

2,390 
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3 .     Employment  Developments  and  Outlook  by  Industry 


Although  nonagricultural  employment  in  the  Boston  SMS A  increased 
by  206,500  from  1,074,700  in  1960  to  1,281,200  in  1971,  all  the  gains 
occurred  in  the  nonmanufacturing  sector.     Factory  jobs  declined  steadily 
from  303,800  in  1960  to  284,100  in  1965.     The  Vietnam  War  stimulated 
production  bringing  factory  payrolls  to  a  peak  of  305,500  in  1967.  Soon 
afterwards  manufacturing  jobs  began  to  dwindle  again  so  that  by  1971,  the 
annual  average  employment  in  manufacturing  industries  reached  259,500, 
some  44,300  below  the  1960  level.     Over  the  past  year  alone  about  18,600 
factory  jobs  were  lost  to  the  area. 

Over  the  past  decade  soft  goods  employment  followed  a  steady, 
slow  downtrend  from  148,300  in  1960  to  114,000  in  1971--a  23.1  percent 
decline.    All  industries  in  this  group  contributed  to  the  decline  except 
the  printing  and  publishing  industry.     Employment  in  this  latter  industry 
grew  only  moderately,  from  23,600  in  1960  to  24,900  in  1971.     The  biggest 
losses  occurred  in  the  leather  industry  which  lost  10,200  workers  or  47.7 
percent  since  1960,  and  the  apparel  industry  which  lost  8,300  workers  or 
34.7  percent.    The  losses  were  due  mostly  to  competition  from  lower-paying 
foreign  manufacturers.     The  prospect  for  the  coming  year  is  a  continuation 
of  the  slow,  long-terra  employment  decline  in  most  soft  goods  industries. 

The    course  taken  by  durable  goods  employment  in  the  past  decade 
more  closely  follows  that  taken  by  manufacturing  as  a  whole.     It  clearly 
reflects  the  influence  of  federal  defense  spending  upon  employment  levels. 
Durable  goods  payrolls  also  showed  a  slow  decline.     Beginning  with  155,500 
workers  in  1960,  it  dropped  to  the  low  of  139,200  in  1964.  Military 
contracts  and  consumer  spending  caused  employment  in  this  subdivision  to 
rise  to  171,300  in  1967.    Although  this  peak  was  not  maintained  in  sub- 
sequent years,  a  sharp  drop  did  not  occur  until  the  defense  spending 
cutbacks  in  1970  and  1971.     In  1971  the  annual  average  employment  in 
durable  goods  manufacturing  was  145,500. 

The  forecast  for  the  next  year  is  the  stabilization    of  employment 
at  this  lower  level  or  a  slight  improvement  brought  about  by  new  government 
contracts  at  General  Electric  Co.  and  Raytheon  Co.,  and  many  subcontracts 
resulting  from  the  $5.5  billion  space  shuttle  program.     The  General  Dynamics 
Shipyard  is  expecting  a  large  contract  which  will  maintain  or  improve 
employment  at  that  yard.     The  General  Motors  Corporation  assembly  plant 
is  recalling  some  550  workers  after  a  brief  layoff  and  plans  to  hire 
additional  workers  as  production  of  cars  increases  from  30  to  40  per  hour 
starting  February,  1972. 

Another  favorable  economic  indicator  is  the  earnings  of  the 
factory  workers.     The  weekly  earnings  of  production  workers,  despite  the 
decline  in  manufacturing  employment  rose  by  6.5  percent  over  the  year.  In 
November  1970  factory  workers  earned  $142.99  compared  to  $152.33  in  1971. 
The  total  number  of  hours  worked  by  factory  workers  in  November  1971 
increased  1.1  percent  over  the  hours  worked  last  November. 
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In  contrast  to  manufacturing  employment,  payrolls  In  the 
nonfactory  sector  Increased  steadily  from  771,000  In  1960  to  1,021,700. 
Tills  growth  continued  through  the  present  recession  even  though  at  a  much 
slower  pace.     The  average  annual  growth  in  nonmanufacturing  employment 
since  1960  was  over  25,000.     Between  1970  and  1971, however, this  g»owth 
dwindled  to  less  than  2,000. 

All  industries  in  the  nonfactory  sector  shared  in  the  employment 
growth  with  the  exception  of  the  federal  government.     Employment  in  this 
category  started  with  43,800  in  1960,  peaked  in  1967  at  46,000  and  declined 
to  41,000  in  1971.     Government  employment  as  a  whole  rose  steadily  during 
the  decade,  however,  because  of  increases  in  state  and  local  government 
payrolls.     Because  of  the  proliferation  of  state  and  city  government 
functions  the  increase  In  staffs  will  continue  slowly  throughout  the  coming 
years. 

The  greatest  increases  in  employment  occurred  in  the  service 
and  trade  industries.     The  service  Industry  added  over  100,000  jobs  since  I960. 
It  is  the  largest  industry  in  the  Boston  SMSA,  surpassing  all  manufacturing 
industries  combined.     Both  of  these  industries  are  expected  to  show  employ- 
ment advances  during  1972  but  at  a  moderate  pace  compared  to  the  past. 

The  long-awaited  loosening  of  consumer  purse  strings  has  not 
occurred  in  the  area.     Retail  sales  reported  in  November  1970  dropped  1.7 
percent  from  $177  million  to  $174  million  this  year.     There  are  indica- 
tions that  the  December  1971  figures  will  show  an  improvement  In  retail 
sales. 

The  $5.5  billion  space  shuttle     program  now  pending  congressional 
approval ,  has  been  viewed  by  some  as  a  potential  stimulant  to  the  Boston 
SMSA  depressed  technology  industries.     However,  according  to  one  group  of 
investigators  only  500  of  the  50,000  new  jobs  created  by  space  shuttle 
effort  will  be  generated  in  this  area  at  the  height  of  the  project.  Further- 
more,  the  buildup  period  is  lengthy.     The  fleet  is  expected  to  be  operational 
by  1978.     Also,  one  of  the  principal  contracts  involves  the  North  American 
Rockwell  Company  for  some  of  the  engines.     This  contract  is  now  under 
chal  lenp.e  by  United  Aircraft,  Pratt  and  Whitney  Division  of  Connecticut,  who, 
if  successful,  could  alter  regional  benefits.     No  matter  what  the  outcome, 
it  is  expected  that  subcontracts  to  Boston  SMSA  firms  would  tend  to  main- 
tain their  present  staffs  rather  than  involve  any  appreciable  expansion. 

A  more  optimistic  view  is  set  forth  by  spokesmen  for  several  large 
firms  on  Route  128.  They  claim  that  the  program  could  generate  subcontracts 
to  40  firms  and  1,000  jobs  in  the  area. 
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Over  the  year, real  estate  and  building  In  the  Boston  SMSA 
showed  sonic  vitality  although  the  dollar  value  of  permits  was 
considerably  off  suggesting  more  projects  of  a  lesser  value.  Building 
permits  increased  4  percent  from  2,222  in  November  1970  to  2,310  in 
November  1971.     However,  the  dollar  value  decreased  25.4  percent  from 
$59,690,000  to  $44,539,000.    Although  employment  in  contract  construction 
dropped  several  thousands  over  the  year,  the  chief  factor  probably  was 
the  moratorium  on  highway  construction  now  prevailing  throughout  the  State. 

Prospects  of  a  good  year  in  tourism  was  bolstered  by  the  report 
of  coming  conventions.     A  total  of  263  conventions,  worth  more  than  $43 
million  to  the  city's  economy,  are  scheduled  to  meet  in  Boston  during  1972 
bringing  an  estimated  290,000  visitors.     The  largest  convention  scheduled 
will  be  the  New  England  Hospital  Assembly  which  is  expected  to  attract 
18,000  delegates  to  the  city  between  March  26  and  29. 

4.     Employment  Developments  and  Outlook  by  Occupation 

The  following  table  compares  job  vacancies  in  major  occupational 
groups  reported  in  November  1971  with  those  reported  a  year  ago.  Vacancies 
were  obtained  from  a  sample  of  1,300  firms  in  the  Boston  SMSA.    A  sub- 
stantial change  in  openings  and  those  unfilled  30  days  or  more  may  be 
considered  a  reliable  indicator  of  occupational  shortages  and  surpluses. 
The  table  also  compares  job  vacancies  with  insured  unemployment  to  provide 
further  estimates  of  supply  and  demand  in  major  occupational  groups. 

While  total  job  vacancies  were  down  by  4,000  over  the  year, 
those  unfilled  30  days  or  more  dropped  only  slightly.    Within  each  category 
all  groups  showed  a  decline  in  both  total  vacancies  and,  with  the  exception 
of  services  and  miscellaneous  work,  openings  unfilled  30  days  or  more. 
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Comparison  of  Job  Vacancies  and  Insured  Unemployed 
By  Occupational  Group  in  the  Boston  SMS A 


Job  Vacancies 

November  1970 

November  1.971 

November  1971 

Occupational 
Group 

Total 

Unfilled  30 
Days  or  More 

Total 

Unfilled  30 
Days  or  More 

Insured 
Unemployment 

Total 

7,939 

3,496 

12,213 

3,989 

31,189 

Professional .Technical 
and  Managerial 

1,869 

900 

2,634 

1,287 

4,647 

Clerical  f»  Sales  Work 

3,514 

1,095 

6,030 

1,159 

8,353 

Services 

1,103 

642 

1,548 

527 

2,787 

Farming,  Fishery 
and  Forestry 

7 

2 

11 

11 

296 

Processing 

25 

9 

48 

28 

1,142 

Machine  Trades 

210 

83 

492 

347 

2,579 

Bench  Work 

228 

96 

243 

117 

3,548 

Structural  Work 

397 

303 

912 

347 

4,540 

Miscellaneous  Work 

447 

347 

291 

162 

3,297 

Information  Not 
Available 

139 

19 

4 

4 

0 

As  in  the  past  most  of  the  vacancies  were  reported  in  the 
professional  and  clerical  occupations.    The  demand  for  workers  in  the 
medical  and  health  field  and  for  clerk- typists  continued  to  remain  strong. 
Nurse  aides,  classified  in  the  service  group,  also  showed  a  strong  demand. 
The  need  for  workers  in  factory  occupations  continued  to  be  weak,  except 
for  sewing-machine  operators — a  job  hard  to  fill  because  of  low  wages. 
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5.     Recent  Trends  In  Unemployment 


The  year  1971  saw  a  sharp  rise  in  unemployment  In  the  Boston  SMSA. 
The  annual  average  rates  of  unemployment  since  1960  are  as  follows: 


Unemployed 

Unemployment 
Rate 

c  i  inn 

1961 

60,400 

4.8 

1962 

55  600 

1963 

55,600 

4.5 

1964 

59,700 

4.7 

1965 

52,400 

4.0 

1966 

47,900 

3.6 

1967 

45,300 

3.3 

1968 

45,200 

3.2 

1969 

46,000 

3.2 

1970 

62,400 

4.3 

1971 

85,500 

5.8 

The  table  below  compares  the  monthly  unemployment  estimates  and 
unemployment  rates  In  the  nation,  State  and  SMSA  during  1971. 


Boston  SMSA  * 

State* 

U.  S.* 

Unemployment 

Unemployment 

Unemployment 

1971 

Unemployment 

Rate 

Rate 

Rate 

January 

76,700 

5.3 

6.9 

6.6 

February 

80,000 

5.6 

7.1 

6.6 

March 

82,400 

5.7 

7.1 

6.2 

April 

83,000 

5.7 

6.8 

5.7 

May 

88,700 

6.0 

7.0 

5.3 

June 

105,400 

7.0 

7.9 

6.5 

July 

96,500 

6.5 

8.0 

6.2 

August 

90,200 

6.1 

7.2 

5.9 

September 

82,100 

5.6 

6.5 

5.8 

October 

77,800 

5.3 

6.2 

5.4 

November 

81,000 

5.5 

6.6 

5.7 

December 

82,200 

5.5 

6.8 

5.5 

*    Not  adjusted  for  seasonality. 
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Ac  mid-May  1971   the  unemployment  rate  at  6.0  percent  of  the  work 
force  reached  the  highest  level  In  the  Bo3ton  SMSA  since  the  present  employ- 
ment series  began  in  1960.     In  the  following  month  at  mid-June  a  flood  of 
summer  job  seekers  caused  the  rate  to  skyrocket  to  7.0  percent.     The  closing 
of  factories  for  vacation  in  July  kept  joblessness  high.     These  events 
triggered  off  the  reclassification  in  August  of  the  Boston  SMSA  from  an 
area  of  moderate  unemployment  (Group  C)  to  an  area  of  substantial  unemploy- 
ment (Group  D). 

Despite  this  increase  the  rate  of  unemployment  in  the  Boston  SMSA 
remained  considerably  below  that  of  the  state  and,  except  for  a  brief 
period,  below  that  of  the  nation.    At  mid-December,  the  latest  month  for 
which  such  information  Is  available,  the  Boston  rate  at  5.5  percent  was 
the  same  as  the  national  unadjusted  rate. 

The  5.5  percent  unemployment  rate  in  December  combined  with  a 
projected  rate  of  less  than  6.0  percent  over  the  first  three  months  of  1972 
has  caused  the  removal  of  the  Boston  SMSA  from  the  federal  government's 
substantial  unemployment  list.     It  will  be  classified  as  an  area  of  moderate 
unemployment.     How  the  Boston  SMSA  compares  with  other  major  labor  markets 
in  the  U.S.A.  is  shown  in  the  table  below. 


Labor  Supply 
Category 

Description 

Unemployment 
Rate  U 

January 
1972 

Total,  all  Groups 

150 

Group  A 

Labor  Shortage 

Less  than  1.5% 

0 

Group  B 

Low  Unemployment 

1.5  to  2.97. 

15 

Group  C 

Moderate  Unemployment 

3.0  to  5.97. 

95 

Group  D 

Substantial  Unemployment 

6.0  to  8.97. 

31 

Group  E 

Substantial  Unemployment 

9.0  to  11.97. 

7 

Group  F 

Substantial  Unemployment 

12.0  or  more 

2 

\J  Ratio  of  unemployment  to  area's  total  work  force. 

One  of  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  unemployment  in  the 
Boston  SMSA  in  the  past  2  years  has  been  the  large  number  of  highly  skilled 
professional  persons  involved.    In  response  to  this  crisis  the  Division  of 
Employment  Security  established  a  Professional  Service  Center  on  Route  128 
in  Waltham.    Application  cards  at  the  center  reveal  the  following  statistics. 
The  figures  pertain  to  January  1972  and  are  cumulative  since  January  1971. 
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Characteristics  of  Applicants 
Registered  at  the  Professional  Service  Center 
Cumulative  January  1971-January  22,  1972 


Mi  imKp  v    r\  f 

^nalaC [EI  18111  8 

Ann1  4  riinhi 

Total  Persons  Registered 

7,878 

Educational  Level 

PhD 

246 

MBA 

276 

MS 

762 

MA 

ZZ  7 

BS 

2,545 

BA 

840 

BBA 

262 

Associate  Degree 

580 

No  Degree 

2,138 

Salary 

Under  §10,000 

O    1/.  Q 

Z ,  J4o 

$10,000  -  $14,000 

2,779 

14,000  -  18,000 

1,684 

18,000  -  22,000 

756 

22,000  -  26,000 

232 

26,000  and  over 

79 

Occupational  Category 

Engineering 

Chemical 

J1Z 

Civil 

85 

Electrical 

1,252 

industrial 

zy  / 

Mechanical 

610 

Others 

750 

Scientist  (including 

Mathematicians) 

627 

Technicians 

2,829 

Other  Professionals 

1,116 

************* 

*  *  * 

Employed  at  Time  of 

Registration 

1,070 

Collecting  U.I.  Unemployment 

Benefits  at  Time  of  Registration  4,947 

Veterans 

4,030 
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6.     Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 


During  fiscal  year  1973,  approximately  460,000  different  individuals 
In  the  Boston  SMSA  will  require  some  form  of  employment-related  assistance. 
About  135,000  will  be  considered  poor  and  117,000  of  these  poor  wiLl  be 
classified  as  disadvantaged. 

An  Individual  is  classified  as  disadvantaged  if  he  is  a  poor  person 
or  a  member  of  a  poor  family  who  does  not  have  suitable  employment  and  falls 
into  one  of  the  following  categories: 


1)  School  drop-out 

2)  Minority  group  member 

3)  under  22  years  of  age 

4)  45  years  of  age  or  older 

5)  Handicapped 


Of  the  117,000  disadvantaged  individuals  in  the  SMSA,  an  estimated 
17,000  will  require  assistance  because  they  will  be  unemployed,  and 
approximately  100,000  will  need  help  because  they  fall  into  the  under- 
utilized group  which  is  divided  in  the  following  manner: 

(1)  Employed  part-time  for  economic  reasons  (slack  season, 
material  shortage,  repairs  to  plant  and  equipment, 
inability  to  find  full-time  work)  10,000 

(2)  Employed  full-time  but  with  family  income  at/or 

below  poverty  level  74,000 

(3)  Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be  16,000 


This  last  category  consists  of  individuals  who  have  no  marketable 
skills  or  are  hindered  from  seeking  work  by  other  problems  of  a  personal 
nature  who  could  be  employed  If  these  problems  were  resolved. 

In  the  Boston  CEP  area  and  Model  City  Area  the  proportion  of 
disadvantaged  is  larger  then  in  the  SMSA  because  of  the  concentration 
of  minority  groups  In  the  Inner  city  areas. 

In  the  CEP  area  an  estimated  19,100  or  31.3  percent  of  the  61,100 
individuals  requiring  assistance  will  be  classified  as  disadvantaged.  The 
Model  City  Area  shows  an  even  higher  proportion  of  individuals  classified 
as  disadvantaged.     Of  the  19,200  Individuals  estimated  to  need  employment- 
related  assistance,  33.9  percent  or  6,500  will  be  considered  disadvantaged. 


7.     Characteristics  of  the  Disadvantaged 


Approximately  117,000  disadvantaged  persons  in  the  Boston  SMSA 
will  need  employment-related  assistance  during  fiscal  year  1973.  This 
represents  almost  six  percent  of  the  16  and  over  segment  of  the  population. 


a.    Minority  Group  Status 

The  table  which  follows  shows  a  comparison  of  total  population 
and  racial  composition  in  the  Boston  SMSA  and  the  city  of  Boston. 


Comparison  of  Total  Population  and  Nonwhite 
Population  In  the  Boston  SMSA 
and  the  City  of  Boston 


Boston,  Mass. 

SMSA 

City  of 
Boston 

Total 

-  (U.S.  Census 

1960) 

2,595,481 

697,197 

Nonwhite 

87,100 

68,500 

Total 

-  (U.S.  Census 

1970) 

2,753,700 

641,071 

Nonwh I te 

150,959 

116,362 

While  the  population  of  the  SMSA  shows  a  gain  in  the  10-year 
period  from  1960-1970,  the  city  of  Boston  shows  a  loss  in  total  population 
but  an  increase  In  nonwhite  Individuals.     During  the  decade  there  was  an 
in-migration  of  nonwhite  families  from  the  Southern  States  to  this  area 
for  socio-economic  reasons.     For  the  same  reasons  there  was  a  substantial 
in-migration  of  Spanish-speaking  Individuals.     Estimates  of  the  Spanish- 
speaking  population  in  the  city  are  about  30,000  individuals. 

* 

A  recent  sample  study  by  ABCD  of  the  Spanish -speaking  population 
in  the  City  of  Boston  revealed  the  following  information: 

1)    Three-quarters  of  the  Spanish -speaking  households 
are  found  in  four  neighborhoods,  three  of  which 
are  in  the  inner  core  of  the  city. 


2)    Educational  levels  among  adults  are  low  and 
school  attendance  for  children  is  relatively 
low.    Approximately  30  percent  of  school  age 
children  are  not  in  school'   in  the  high  school 
age  group  (16,17,18  years)  more  than  half  are 
not  enrolled. 

Action  for  Boston  Community  Development,  Inc. 
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Recently-enacted  legislation  provides  for  bilingual  education 
in  Massachusetts.     Under  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  of  1971  which  takes 
effect  September  1972,  each  community  roust  determine  the  number  of 
children  with  limited  English  speaking  ability  within  its  school  system. 
When  there  are  20  or  more  children  who  speak  the  same  foreign  language 
the  city  or  town  must  establish  a  program  for  theme  children.     The  largest 
single  group  are  Puerto  Rican  children  and  estimates  rage  as  high  as  5,000 
children  currently  not  in  school  who  should  be. 

CEP  Area      The  Boston  CEP  area  has  a  proportionately  larger, 
minority  population  than  the  city  as  a  whole.    A  survey  of  the  intake  at 
the  CEP  office  shows  the  applicants  falling  into  these  categories: 

White  -  20  percent 

Spanish  speaking  -  20  percent 

Negro  -  60  percent 

Male    -  60  percent 
Female  -  40  percent 

21  years  and  under  -  45  percent 
22-44  years    -  50  percent 
45  and  over    -  5  percent 


Model  City  Area      The  Boston  Model  City  Area  is  a  1,953-acre 
tract  of  land  which  includes  Rox bury-North  Dorchester  area,  Franklin  Park, 
parts  of  Jamaica  Plain  and  Dorchester  surrounding  but  not  including 
Washington  Park,  Roxbury  renewal  project.     The  area  is  divided  into  six 
sub  areas,  each  of  which  has  elected  residents  who  sit  on  the  Model  City 
Neighborhood  Board  as  representatives  of  the  individual  areas. 

Minority  groups  represent  70  percent  of  the  total  population  of 

the  area. 

The  number  of  different  individuals  in  the  area  who  will  need 
manpower  services  is  estimated  to  be  19,200.     Of  this  number,  6,500  will 
be  poor  disadvantaged  with  1,200  unemployed,  300  employed  part-time, 
2,400  employed  full-time  but  with  family  income  below  the  poverty  level, 
and  2,600  not  in  the  labor  force  who  should  be. 
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Age  and  Sex  Distribution 
in  Model  City  Area 
(1970  Census) 


Age 

Sex 

Male 

Female 

0-4 

3,313 

3,300 

5-13 

5,714 

5,778 

14-17 

2,076 

2,111 

18-21 

1,529 

2,167 

22-44 

6,548 

8,723 

45-64 

3,954 

4,943 

65  + 

1,802 

2,932 

Another  minority  pocket  in  the  city  that  has  risen  to  the 
surface  is  the  Chinese  community.     The  DES  recently  opened  a  center  to 
service  this  community.    A  Chinese-speaking  counselor  is  available  at 
this  center  as  is  a  Chinese-speaking  clerk.     In  addition  to  the  residents 
of  the  area,  the  DES  expects  to  offer  its  services  to  the  Chinese-speaking 
individuals  who  live  outside  the  intown  community.     One  of  the  major 
problems  is  underemployment  of  males.     The  easing  of  immigration  laws  has 
led  to  an  influx  of  unemployed  males  from  Taiwan  and  Hong  Kong.  Language 
barriers  prevent  some  of  these  men  from  working  at  jobs  for  which  they 
may  have  had  previous  training.    As  a  result,  many  are  working  in  Chinese 
restaurants  at  low-paying  jobs.    Many  of  the  women  are  engaged  in  the 
needle  trades  where  employment  has  always  been  highly  seasonal. 

b.     Family  Income 

The  table  which  follows  shows  the  Income  of  families  living 
in  low-income  areas  in  the  City  of  Boston.     The  area  covered  by  the  survey 
corresponds  roughly  to  the  CEP  area  but  includes  several  sections  which 
are  not  considered  target  areas  by  definition  of  the  DES. 
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TotnJ  Family  Inc 
Selected  Low  Income  Areas 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


Families  With  Male  Heads 


Total  Family  Income 

All 

White 

Negro 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Total  Families 

58,399 

♦100.0 

44,556 

*100.0 

12,911 

♦100.0 

Less  than  $1,000 

570 

1.0 

384 

1.0 

186 

1.4 

$  1,000  to  $  1,999 

1,195 

2.0 

780 

1.8 

369 

2.3 

$  2,000  to  $  2,999 

2,142 

3.7 

1,653 

3.7 

398 

3.1 

$  3,000  to  $  3,999 

2,960 

5.1 

2.299 

5.2 

615 

4.8 

$  4,000  to  $  4,999 

3,142 

5.4 

2,344 

5.3 

714 

5.5 

$  5,000  to  $  5,999 

4,322 

7.4 

3,254 

7.3 

1,028 

8.0 

$  6,000  to  $  6,999 

4,076 

7.0 

3,092 

6.9 

902 

7.0 

$  7,000  to  $  7,999 

5,299 

9.1 

3,837 

8.6 

1,462 

11.3 

$  8,000  to  $  8,999 

5,063 

8.7 

4,102 

9.2 

833 

6.5 

$  9,000  to  $  9,999 

4,285 

7.3 

3,326 

7.5 

832 

6.4 

$10,000  to  $11,999 

7,425 

12.7 

5,526 

12.4 

1,817 

14.1 

$12,000  to  $14,999 

7,229 

12.4 

5,540 

12.4 

1,484 

11.5 

$15,000  or  More 

10,691 

18.3 

8,420 

18.9 

2,270 

17.6 

Median  Income  $9,125  $9,180  $8,989 

♦  May  not  add  due  to  rounding. 


Source:    Employment  Profiles  of  Selected  Low  Income  Areas 
U.  S.  Census  1970    Table  I 
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Total  Family  Income 
Selected  Low  Income  Areas 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


Families  With  Female  Heads 


Total  Family  Income 

All 

White 

Negro 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Total  Families 

25,766 

♦100.0 

15,454 

♦100.0 

10,146 

♦100.0 

Less  than  $1,000 

1,176 

4.6 

679 

4.4 

456 

4.5 

$  1,000  to  $  1,999 

1,500 

5.8 

858 

5.6 

601 

5.9 

$  2,000  to  $  2,999 

4,803 

18.6 

2,328 

15.1 

2,475 

24.4 

$  3,000  to  $  3,999 

4,101 

15.9 

2,329 

15.1 

1,731 

17.1 

$  4,000  to  $  4,999 

2,160 

8.4 

981 

6.3 

1,179 

LI. 6 

$  5,000  to  $  5,999 

2,109 

8.2 

1,239 

8.0 

870 

8.6 

$  6,000  to  $  6,999 

1,836 

7.1 

987 

6.4 

806 

7.9 

$  7,000  to  $  7,999 

1,248 

4.8 

1,016 

6.6 

232 

2.3 

$  8,000  to  $  8,999 

1,440 

5.6 

837 

5.4 

603 

5.9 

$  9,000  to  $  9,999 

1,076 

4.2 

716 

4.6 

360 

3.5 

$10,000  to  $11,999 

1,388 

5.4 

1,113 

7.2 

274 

2.7 

$12,000  to  $14,999 

1,497 

5.8 

1,171 

7.6 

326 

3.2 

$15,000  and  over 

1,432 

5.6 

18200 

7.8 

233 

2.3 

Median  Income 

$4,714 

$5,583 

$3,918 

♦    May  not  add  due  to  rounding. 


Source:    Employment  Profiles  of  Selected  Low  Income  Areas 
U.  S.  Census  1970    Table  I. 
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C.    Welfare  Recipients 


Legislation  enacted  in  1971  established  a  program  whereby  general 
relief  recipients  judged  to  be  employable  pick  up  their  assistance  checks 
at  the  local  DES  employment  offices.     Of  the  6,448  cases  scheduled  to  report 
in  the  Boston  SMSA,  4,973  or  77.1  percent  reported  to  the  DES  offices  to 
which  they  were  assigned.     Failure  to  report  could  be  attributed  to  a  number 
of  reasons  among  which  are  illness;  lack  of  transportation;  improper 
classification  of  employable. 

The  complete  range  of  DES  services  were  available  to  applicants 
who  reported  to  the  offices. 


Welfare  Cases  -  City  of  Boston 


Item 

September 
1971 

December 
1970 

December 
1969 

Old  Age  Assistance 

13,960 

13,558 

12,971 

Medical  Assistance 

46,471 

63,340 

35,766 

Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children 

23,447 

22,047 

20,059 

Disability  Assistance 

4,945 

4,774 

4,740 

General  Relief 

15,303 

11,567 

7,416 

The  drastic  rise  in  general  relief  payments  between  December  1969 
and  September  1971  reflects  the  general  economic  slow  down.     Not  only  the 
cutbacks  in  federal,  defense  contract  spending  but  the  relocation  of  some 
manufacturing  industries  have  contributed  to  the  coninued  joblessness  of 
city  residents.     With  little  or  no  personal  resources,  these  individuals 
are  forced  on  welfare  as  soon  as  they  have  exhausted  their  unemployment 
benefits.     Lack  of  low-income  housing  outside  the  city  and  Inadequate 
public  transportation  keep  the  city  residents  immobile. 


d.     Educational  Attainment 

A  survey  of  families  living  in  low- income  areas  in  the  city 
shows  the  median  number  of  school  years  completed  by  white  and  negro  males 
was  12.0  years.    The  rate  for  white  females  was  slightly  higher  at  12.1 
years  and  lower  for  negro  females  at  11.8  years.    The  area  covered  by  the 
census  appears  slightly  larger  and  takes  in  several  sections  which  are  not 
considered  as  part  of  the  CEP  area. 
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Years  of  Schooling  of  Persons 
25  Years  and  Over 
in  Low- Income  Areas 
City  of  Boston 


Total 

Years  of  School 

Population 

White 

Negro 

Completed 

Number  Percent 

Number  Percent 

Number  Percent 

Number  of  Persons 


25 

Years  and  Over 

191,979 

♦100.0 

148,725 

*100.0 

40,722 

♦100.0 

No 

School 

4,682 

2.4 

4,102 

2.8 

411 

1.0 

1 

-  4 

8,277 

4.3 

6,144 

4.1 

2,003 

4.9 

5 

-  7 

20,741 

10.8 

15,997 

10.8 

4,310 

10.6 

8 

20,869 

10.9 

16,924 

11.4 

3,598 

8.8 

9 

-  11 

41,884 

21.8 

31,047 

20.9 

10,623 

26.1 

12 

years 

63,570 

33.1 

48,755 

32.8 

14,636 

35.9 

13 

-  15 

13,711 

7.1 

10,311 

6.9 

3,265 

8.0 

16 

or  more 

18,245 

9.5 

15,444 

10.4 

1,877 

4.6 

Median  School 

Years  Completed       All  12.0  Years 

White  Male  12.0  Years 

Negro  Male  12.0  Years 

White  Female  12.1  Years 

Negro  Female  11.8  Years 

♦    May  not  add  due  to  rounding 


Source:    Employment  Profiles  of  Selected  Low-Income  Areas- 
Boston,  Massachusetts    U.S.  Census-1970    Table  C. 
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8.    Characteristics  of  Individuals  Other  Than  the 

Disadvantaged  in  the  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 


Nondisadvantaged  individuals  in  need  of  manpower  services  in  the 
SMSA  are  estimated  at  325,000.  This  group  consists  of  some  93,000  indivi- 
duals in  near-poverty  and  232,000  persons  who  are  considered  nonpoor. 

Cutbacks  in  government  contracts  for  defense  spending  resulted  in 
layoffs  of  engineers,  scientists,  and  research  personnel,  all  of  whom  had, 
in  prior  years,  been  in  great  demand.    Many  of  these  Individuals,  in  order 
to  become  employable,  will  need  updating  of  technical  and  professional  skills. 


9.     Barriers  to  Employment  of  the  Disadvantaged 

A  comparison  of  the  disadvantaged  group  and  the  total  population 
in  the  Boston  SMSA  and  the  target  areas  shows  that  4.2  percent  are  considered 
disadvantaged  in  the  SMSA  compared  with  8.5  percent  in  the  CEP  area  and 
11.8  percent  in  the  Model  City  Area. 

The  target  areas  in  this  city  are  marked  by  a  high  concentration  of 
minority  group  members  -  nonwhites,  Span ish- speaking ,  Orientals  and  others. 
The  school  attendance  rates  are  low  and  the  school  drop-out  rate  for  the  high 
school  age  group  is  high.     This  leads  to  poorly -educated,  unskilled  young 
people  entering  the  labor  market  able  to  handle  only  the  lowest-paying  jobs 
where  the  turnover  rate  is  high. 

The  loss  of  manufacturing  jobs  and  the  move  to  suburban  areas  of 
many  industries  creates  a  barrier  to  employment  for  the  inner-city  resident. 
Inadequate  public  transportation  to  suburban  areas  and  the  absence  of  low- 
income  housing  prevent  the  disadvantaged  individuals  from  following  the  jobs. 

The  proportion  of  female  heads  of  household  in  the  poverty  areas 
is  higher  than  in  other  areas.    Home  responsibilities  -  care  of  minor 
children  principally  -  make  it  difficult  for  these  women  to  become  gainfully 
employed. 

For  Spanish -speaking  in-mlgrants,  major  barriers  are  lack  of 
language  skills,  occupational  training  and  lack  of  knowledge  of  work  customs 
in  this  area. 
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Table  A 

Boston,  Massachusetts  SMS  A 
Plan  of  Service  Manpower  Data  Summary 

Base  Period  Used  FY  1971  For  Fiscal  Year  1973 


Number  of  Individuals 
Boston 
SMSA         Boston  Model 


Item 

Total 

CEP 

City 

I. 

Total  Civilian  Population  (as  of  1970)- 

2,753,700 

225,275 

54,900 

a.    Age  Distribution: 

16  through  21  years 

299, 990 

«H,700 

f  AAA 

6,000 

22  through  44  years 

778,108 

132,500 

16,500 

45  years  and  over 

893,950 

128,100 

14,400 

b.    Members  of  Minority-Total 

200,000 

110,000 

38,500 

16  years  and  over 

140,000 

65,000 

16,000 

2. 

Total  Civilian  Work  Force 

(12  month  average  for  Fiscal  Year  1971) 

1,467,100 

112,600 

25,000 

a„    Employed,  Total  (12  month  average) 

1,379,500 

101,300 

21,500 

(1)    Nonfarm  Wage  and  Salary  Workers 

1,279,400 

101,300 

21,500 

b.    Unemployed  (12  month  average) 

85 , 800 

11,300 

3,500 

(1)    Unemployment  Rate 

5.8 

10.0 

14.0 

3. 

Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 

for  Fiscal  Year  Ending  1973 

(Number  of  different  individuals  In  year) 

460,000 

61,100 

19,200 

a.  Poor 

135,000 

21,600 

6,700 

(1)  Disadvantaged 

117,000 

19,100 

6,500 

(2)    Other  Poor 

18,000 

2,500 

200 

b.  Non-Poor 

325,000 

39,500 

12,500 

(1)  Near-poverty 

93,000 

14,200 

4,500 

(2)    All  other  Nonpoor 

232,000 

25,300 

8,000 

4. 

Unemployed  «t  Underutilized  Disadvantaged: 

by  Category 

(12  month  average) 

117,000 

19,100 

6,500 

A               I  In  Am  ft  1  ntf  o  r\ 

«*•     untsinp  l  oyeu 

l  inn 

1 00  000 

1  £   A  00 

S  ^00 

(I)    Employed  part-time  for  economic 

reasons 

10,000 

1,300 

300 

(2)     Employed  full-time,  but  with  family 

income  at  or  below  poverty  level 

74,000 

9,200 

2,400 

(3)    Not  In  labor  force  but  should  be 

16,000 

5,900 

2,600 

5. 

Welfare  Recipients 

52,000 

37,000 

21,000 

6. 

Estimated  School  Dropouts  (Forecast  period) 

7,000 

INA 

INA 

7. 

Estimated  Number  of  Veterans  Needing  Man- 

power Services  (Forecast  period) 

30,000 

INA 

INA 

1/    Based  on  1970  Census  Data. 
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Table  I 

Universe  of  Weed  for  Manpower  Services 
Fiscal  Tear  1973 

Boston,  Massachusetts  SMSA  Ease  Period  Used  Fiscal  Tear  1971 


Item 


Number  of  Individuals 

Planning 
Base  Period  Assumptions 
FT  1971        for  FT  1973 


1.  Total  Univers  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
(Number  of  different  Individuals  In  year) 

a.  Poor 

(1)  Disadvantaged 

(2)  Other  Poor 

b.  Nonpoor 

(1)  Near-Poverty 

(2)  All  other  Nonpoor 

2.  Unemployed  and  Underutilized  Disadvantaged, 
Total 

a.  Unemployed 

b.  Underutilized 

(1)  Employed  part-time  for  economic 
reasons 

(2)  Employed  full-time  but  with  family 
Income  at  or  below  poverty  level 

(3)  Not  In  labor  force  but  should  be 


447,000 

131,500 
114,800 
16,700 

315,500 
91,000 
224,500 


114,800 

16,500 

98,300 

9,400 

73,500 
15,400 


460,000 

135,000 
117,000 
18,000 

325,000 
93,000 
232,000 


117,000 
17,000 

100,000 

10,000 

74,000 
16,000 
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Table  2 


Universe  of  Heed  for  Manpower  Services 
Fiscal  Tear  1973 

Boston,  Massachusetts  CKF  Base  Period  Used  Fiscal  Tear  1971 


Number  of  Individuals 

ITEM 

Base  Periot 
FT  1971 

Planning 
Assumptions 
For  FT  1973 

I 

II 

1.    Total  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
(Number  of  different  individuals  in  Tear) 

(\\  i no 

o i  ,  jluu 

a.  Poor 

11^       n*f  Qd  rlv an  r*  aoaa 

11)         UlottUV  O  il  LniL^U 

(2)    Other  Poor 

21,600 
19,100 
2,500 

21,600 
19,100 
2,500 

b .  Nonpoor 

(1)  Near-Poverty 

(2)  All  Other  Nonpoor 

14,200 
25,300 

Sy ,  jOO 
14,200 
25,300 

2.    Unemployed  and  Underutilized  Disadvantaged, 
Total 

19,100 

19,100 

a.  Unemployed 

2,700 

2,700 

b.  Underutilized 

(1)  Employed  part- time  for  economic 
reasons 

(2)  Employed  full-time  but  with  family 
income  at  or  below  poverty  level 

16,400 
1,300 
9,200 

16,400 
1,300 
9,200 

(3)    Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be 

5,900 

5,900 
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Table  3 

Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
Fiscal  Year  1973 


Boston,  Massachusetts,  Model  City  Area 


Base  Period  Used  1971 


Number  of  Individuals 

Planning 

Item 

Base  Period 

Assumptions 

1971 

for  FY  1973 

I 

II 

Total  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year) 

a.  Poor 

(1)  Disadvantaged 

(2)  Other  Poor 

b.  Nonpoor 

(1)  Near-poverty 

(2)  All  other  Nonpoor 

Unemployed  and  Underutilised  Disadvantaged, 
Total 

a.  Unemployed 

b.  Underutilized 

(1)  Employed  part-time  for  economic 
reasons 

(2)  Employed  full-time  but  with  family 
income  at  or  below  poverty  level 

(3)  Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be 


19,200 

6,740 
6,540 
200 

12,460 
4,500 
7,960 


6,540 

1,250 

5,290 

295 

2,435 
2,560 


19,200 

6,740 
6,540 
200 

12,460 
4,500 
7,960 


6,540 

1,250 

5,290 

295 

2,435 
2,560 
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1.    Highlights  a.nd  Conclusions 


According  to  the  1970  U.S.  Census,  kQ.h  percent  of  the  State  population 
resides  in  the  Boston  SMSA.    More  than  71  percent  of  the  minority 
population  is  concentrated  in  the  area.    The  city  of  Boston  houses  77 
percent  of  the  minority  population  of  the  SMSA.    At  the  same  time,  the 
total  population  of  the  city  has  decreased  from  the  i960  U.  S.  Census. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  Ul8,000  different  individuals  in  the  SMSA 
will  need  employment  related  assistance  during  fiscal  197^.  About 
6U,50O  individuals  will  be  considered  poor  and  1+3,700  of  this  group 
will  be  considered  disadvantaged.    The  proportion  of  poor  disadvantaged 
individuals  is  higher  in  the  city  of  Boston  because  of  the  concentration 
of  minority  groups. 


The  disadvantaged  face  many  problems  in  finding  employment,  chief  among 
which  are  the  lack  of  marketable  skills,  language  problems,  inadequate 
public  transportation,  and  inability  to  move  freely  to  new  job  locations. 

The  work  force  in  the  SMSA  has  grown  steadily  since  i960  from  1,250,600 
to  1,U61+,U00  in  1972.    Between  1969  and  1971,  over  3^,000  factory  jobs 
were  lost  in  the  area.    To  date,  some  50,000  jobs  have  been  lost.  Both 
the  durable  and  nondurable  goods  sectors  have  shared  in  this  loss. 


Nonfactory  employment  has  risen  steadily  with  the  greatest  expansion  in 
the  service  and  wholesale  and  retail  trade  industries. 


Further  declines  in  manufacturing,  but  at  a  slower  pace,  are  anticipated 
in  the  near  future.    Nonmanufacturing  industries  will  continue  to  grow 
but  at  a  slower  pace  than  in  the  past  decade.  - 


For  the  first  half  of  1973,  at  least,  unemployment  will  average  about 
6.0  percent,  keeping  the  Boston  SMSA  in  the  substantial  unemployment 
category  (Group  D). 
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2.    Description  of  Area 


a.    Definition  of  Area 

The  Boston  SMSA  consists  of  17  cities  and  6l  towns  with  the  city  of 
Boston  as  its  core.    It  is  a  geographic  and  economic  entity  which  cuts 
across  county  lines.  All  of  Suffolk  County  and  parts  of  Essex, 
Middlesex,  Norfolk,  and  Plymouth  Counties  are  included.    The  town  is 
considered  the  major  geographic  unit.    The  list  of  the  cities  and 
towns  included  in  the  area  ares 


Cities 

Towns 

Beverly 

Arlington 

Lexington 

Rockland 

Boston 

Ashland 

Lincoln 

Saugus 

Cambridge 

Bedford 

Lynnfield 

Scituate 

Chelsea 

Belmont 

Manchester 

Sharon 

Everett 

Braintree 

Marblehead 

Sherborn 

Lynn 

Brookline 

Marshfield 

Stoneham 

Maiden 

Burlington 

Medfield 

Sudbury 

Medford 

Canton 

Middle ton 

Swamps cott 

Melrose 

Cohasset 

Mi  Ills 

Tops field 

Newton 

Concord 

Milton 

Wakefield 

Peabody 

Danvers 

Nahant 

Walpole 

Quincy 

Dedham 

Natick 

Watertown 

Revere 

Dover 

Needham 

Wayland 

Salem 

Duxbury 

Norfolk 

Welle sley 

Somerville 

Framingham 

North  Reading 

Wenham 

Waltham 

Hamilton 

Norwell 

Weston 

Woburn 

Hanover 

Norwood 

Westwood 

Hingham 

Pembroke 

Weymouth 

Holbrook 

Randolph 

Wilmington 

Hull 

Reading 

Winchester 

Winthrop 


b.    Economic  Developments  and  Outlook 

Further  cutbacks  in  federal  spending  will  cause  layoffs  at  federal  in- 
stallations.   The  cessation  of  hostilities  will  affect  employment  levels 
in  defense  oriented  industries.    The  returning  servicemen  should  increase 
the  demand  for  consumer  goods.    Emphasis  is  being  placed  on  the  research 
and  development  fields , particularly  in  health  and  ecology.  Recent 
contracts  developed  at  General  Electric  and  Raytheon    are  expected  to 
keep  employment  levels  stable.    At  General  Dynamics  employment  will 
continue  to  drop  until  the  end  of  the  third  quarter  of  1973  when 
production  will  start  on  the  LNG  Tankers. 
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c.    Population  and  Labor  Force  Characteristics  and  Trends 


Over  the  past  ten  years  there  has  been  a  gradual  shift  of  population  from 
Boston  and  its  adjacent  cities  and  towns  to  areas  further  away.  Along 
with  the  population  move,  many  industries  have  also  moved  to  suburbia 
creating  problems  of  transportation  and  housing  for  inner  city  residents. 


Comparison  of  Total  Population  and  Racial  Composition 
Between  the  State,  SMSA,  and  City 


Boston 

State 

SMSA 

Boston 

Total  -  (U.  S.  Census)  i960 

5,143,917 

2,595,481 

697,197 

Nonwhite 

124,900 

87,100 

68,500 

Total  -  (Mass.  Census)  1965 

5,361,000 

2,605,900 

616,300 

Nonwhite 

179,000 

11+0,000 

110,500 

Total  -  (U.  S.  Census)  1970     5,689,170  2,753,700  61+1,071 

Nonwhite  211,546  150,959  116,362 

Negro  175,817  127,035  104,707 

Other  35,729  23,92^  11,655 

Indian  4,1+75  2,132  1,01+7 

Japanese  4,393  2,593  645 

Chinese  14,012  12,025  7,007 

Filipino  2,36l  1,393  566 

All  Other  10,1+88  5,78l  2,390 

*  Spanish-American  64,860  36,193  17,984 


*    Included  in  white  count. 


The  civilian  labor  force  has  been  rising  steadily  since  the  current  employ- 
ment series  began  in  i960. 
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Labor  Force  Growth-Boston  SMSA 


1960-1972 
(in  OOP's) 


Year 


Annual  Average 


i960 
196l 
1962 
1963 
1961+ 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 

1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 


1,250.6 
1,261.7 
1,264.2 
1,268.0 
1,277.8 
1,303.8 
1,345.7 
1,379.1 
1,1+06.1 
1,445.2 
1,1+63.8 
1,1+68.6 
1,1+64.  if 


3.    Employment  Developments  and  Outlook  by  Industry 

Nonagricultural  wage  and  salary  employment  in  the  Boston  SMSA  climbed 
steadily  from  1,07!+, 700  in  i960  to  a  peak  of  1,297,900  in  1970.    In  1971 
employment  dropped  to  1,281,200  and  averaged  out  at  1,280,700  in  1972. 
Factory  payrolls  declined  steadily  from  303,800  in  i960  to  275,500  in  1964. 
Federal  defense    spending  and  the  Vietnam  War  stimulated  production  and 
moved  factory  employment  to  305,000  in  1967.    By  the  end  of  1972,  annual 
average  factory  employment  had  dropped  to  25l+,800,  some  50,200  jobs  below 
the  1967  levels.    A  loss  of  If, 700  factory  jobs  was  recorded  between  1971 
and  1972. 

From  an  annual  average  low  of  139 > 200  individuals  in  the  durable  goods 
sector  in  1964,  employment  rose  rapidly  to  a  high  of  171,300  in  1967. 
Accelerated  government  contracts  and  increased  consumer  spending  created 
a  demand  for  hard  goods.    Since  that  time,  annual  average  employment  has 
dipped  continuously  to  llf2,900  in  1972. 


During  the  next  year,  employment  in  this  sector  should  remain  at  the 
sa;r,e  level  or  dip  slightly  during  the  first  six  months  due  primarily  to 
layoffs  in  the  shipbuilding  industry.    By  the  third  quarter,  employment 
should  start  to  rise  when  production  of  the  LNG  Tankers  begins  at  the 
General  Dynamics  Shipyard  in  Quincy. 
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Recent  contracts  developed  for  aircraft  engines  and  parts  and  ship 
propulsion  machinery  will  help  stabilize  employment  at  the  General 
Electric  Company  plants  in  the  Boston  SMSA. 

Over  the  past  decade,  employment  in  nondurable  goods  industries  has  dropped 
steadily  from  lJ+8,300  in  i960  to  111,900  in  1972.    All  industries  in  this 
group  have  been  declining  steadily  with  the  exception  of  printing  and 
publishing.    Employment  in  this  industry  increased  moderately  from  23,600 
in  i960  to  2^,500  in  1972.    The  heaviest  loss  —  ^9.5$  —  occurred  in  the 
leather  industry.    Increased  leather  costs  and  the  influx  of  foreign  made 
shoes  have  cut  deeply  into  this  industry.    Efforts  are  being  made  to 
revive  the  industry  production  locally.    The  Stetson  Shoe  Company  plant 
in  Weymouth  is  planning  to  manufacture    its  lower  priced  shoe  at  this 
facility  in  order  to  remain  open.    Management  and  employees  are  trying 
to  work  out  an  equitable  pay  scale  for  piece  work  rate  for  the  less 
expensive  line  of  shoes.    In  December  1972,  about  200  persons  were 
employed  at  this  plant. 

Employment  in  food  processing  has  dropped  from  29>200  in  i960  to  20,800 
at  the  end  of  1972.    Further  losses  will  be  incurred  when  the  Whiting 
Milk  Company  ceases  operations  releasing  about  650  employees. 


Textile  and  apparel  manufacturing  employment  has  been  declining  steadily 
over  the  past  decade.    About  8,500  jobs  have  been  lost  in  the  apparel 
industry  and  some  1,900  jobs  have  been  lost  in  the  textile  industry 
where  a  further  loss  of  about  375  jobs  is  anticipated  when  the  Roxbury 
Carpet  Company  in  Framingham  ceases  operations. 


It  is  expected  that  the  long-term  decline  in  the  soft  goods  industry  will 
continue  for  at  least  another  year. 


The  average  -weekly  earnings  of  factory  workers  increased  from  $155.57  in 
December  1971  to  $169. 32  in  December  1972.    The  average  number  of  hours 
increased  from  h0.2  hours  in  December  1971  to  k0*Q  hours  in  December  1972. 
Over  the  year,  average  hourly  earnings  rose  from  $3.87  to  $4.15.  The 
following  table  shows  a  comparison  of  hours  and  earnings  for  production 
workers  for  November  and  December  1972  and  December  1971. 
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In  contrast  to  the  long-term  decline  in  manufacturing  industries,  all 
nonfactory  employment  rose  steadily  from  771,000  in  i960  to  1,026,200 
at  the  end  of  1972.    The  annual  average  growth  rate  dropped  sharply 
between  1970  and  1971  to  1,900  from  a  high  of  4l,800  between  1968  and 
1969  but  rose  again  to  4,500  between  1971  and  1972.    Over  the  decade 
employment  increases  ranged  from  10$  in  transportation,  communication 
and  utilities  to  61.5$  in  the  service  industries.    State  and  local 
employment  has  advanced  steadily,  due  to  the  tremendous  growth  in 
state  universities  and  colleges. 


Employment  in  the  construction  industry  slipped  downward  during  1972  and 
the  outlook  for  the  coming  year  is  not  too  bright.    There  are,  however, 
several  big  projects  planned  for  the  city.    In  the  South  Station  Renewal 
Area,  demolition  of  existing  structures  is  ongoing.    The  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Boston  will  relocate  in  this  area.    Stone  and  Webster,  a  leading 
engineering  firm  in  the  area,  will  also  locate  in  this  area  instead  of 
in  Burlington  as  previously  announced.    Several  towns  in  the  SMSA  have 
put  a  limit  on  luxury  apartment  buildings. 


Over  the  year,  a  downturn  was  noted  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade; 
finance,  insurance  and  real  estate;  and  federal  government  payrolls. 
The  outlook, is  for  further  decreases  in  these  areas. 


The  following  table  shows  a  comparison  of  job  openings  in  major  occupa- 
tional categories  for  January  1972,  and  January  1973 •  The  job  openings 
are  those  listed  in  the  Job  Bank. 


k.    Employment  Developments  and  Outlook  by  Occupation 


Job  Vacancies  by 
Occupational  Group  in  the  Boston  SMSA 


Occupational  Group 


Job  Vacancies 


January  1973    January  1972 


Total 


6,574 


8,121 


Professional  Technical 

and  Managerial 
Clerical  and  Sales 
Services 

Farming,  Fishery, 

Forestry 
Processing 
Machine  Trades 
Bench  Work 

Structural 
Miscel  lanious 


1,340 
1,221 
718 


3 
59 
878 
968 


1,287 
2,603 


15 
57 
1,200 
872 


610 
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Over  the  year,  the  number  of  clerical  and  sales  job  vacancies  showed  the 
greatest  decline,  from  2,603  at  the  end  of  January  1972  to  1,221  at  the 
end  of  January  1973 •    More  opportunities  appear  to  be  opening  up  in  the 
professional    field  with  a  very  slight  increase  in  job  vacancies. 


There  is  a  continued  need  for  trained  nurses,  licensed  practical 
nurses,  highly  skilled  and  experienced  secretaries,  stenographers,  and 
general  office  workers. 

Many  of  the  jobs  for  clerical  workers  are  difficult  to  fill  because  of 
public  transportation  difficulties,  hiring  specifications,  and  low 
wages.    Currently  there  is  a  rising  demand  for  bilingual  clerical 
workers . 


5.    Recent  Trends  in  Unemployment 


Unemployment  has  risen  steadily  since  1970  to  a  high  of  6.1  percent  in 
1972.    During  the  latter  half  of  the  1960's  unemployment  dropped  from 
a  high  of  4.7  percent  in  1964  to  3.2  percent  for  1968  and  1969.  Annual 
average  employment,  unemployment  and  unemployment  rates  are  shown  below. 


Unemployment 

Year 

Employed 

Unemployed 

Rate 

I960 

1,192,300 

51,500 

l+.l 

1961 

1,201,300 

60,1+00 

1+.8 

1962 

1,208,100 

55,600 

4.4 

1963 

1,210,500 

55,600 

4.5 

1964 

1,217,800 
1,21+9,900 

59,700 

4.7 

1965 

52,1+00 

4.0 

1966 

1,295,400 

1+7,900 

3.6 

1967 

1,333,100 
1,358,800 

^5,300 

3.3 

1968 

1+5,200 

3.2 

1969 

1,395,800 

1+6,000 

3.2 

1970 

1,398,400 

62,1+00 
85,500 

4.3 

1971 

1,381,1+00 

5.8 

1972 

1,378,600 

90,300 

6.1 
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At  mid- June  1972,  the  "unemployment  rate  jumped  to  7.2  percent  of  the  work 
force,  the  highest  rate  since  the  series  began  in  i960.    In  the  following 
month  the  rate  dipped  slightly  to  6.8  percent  of  the  work  force  and  in 
August  dropped  again  to  6.3  percent.    June  and  July  are  normally  months 
of  high  unemployment  due  to  the  influx  of  graduates  seeking  full-time 
employment,  students  seeking  summer  employment,  and  vacation  shutdowns. 


The  Boston  SMSA  was  classified  as  an  area  of  moderate  unemployment  in 
February  1972  (Group  C-under  6.0$  unemployment)  and  reclassified  as 
an  area  of  substantial  unemployment  (Group  D-  6.0  to  8.9$)  as  of  August 
1972.    The  projected  rate  of  at  least  6.0  percent  unemployment  will 
keep  the  Boston  SMSA  in  Group  D  for  the  first  quarter  of  1973. 


A  study  of  the  insured  unemployed  by  occupational  groups  is  shown  in  the 
following  table: 
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Clerical  and  sales  workers  comprised  the  largest  group  of  unemployed 
workers.    Structural  workers  and  professional  workers  followed  in 
second  and  third  place.    High  unemployment  among  professional  personnel 
is  an  unusual  condition.    The  DES  opened  a  professional  Service 
Center  in  Waltham  to  help  in  this  situation.    A  summary  of  activity  at 
the  Center  from  the  inception  of  the  program  through  December  1972 
follows : 


Report  on  Technology  Mobilization  Reemployment  Program 
Cumulative  January  1971 -December  1972 
Boston  SMSA 


Cumulative 

Characteristics  December  1972 


Occupational  Group  -  All  2,880 

Engineers  1*900 

Scientists  172 

Technicians  808 

Age  -  All  2,880 

Under  25  85 

25  -  3!+  716 

35  -  1,009 

^5  -  5^  853 

55  and  over  217 

Annual  Salary  -  All  2,880 

Under  $10,000  325 

$10,000  -  $14,999  1,333 

15,000  -    19,999  870 

20,000  -    2^,999  279 

25,000  and  over  73 

Education -Engineers -Scientists  -  All  2,072 

Less  than  High  School  Diploma  3 

High  School  Diploma  (Equivalent)  25 

Technical  School  -  No  College  h7 

College  1,997 

No  Degree  198 

Associate  Degree  HO 

Bachelor's  Degree  1,123 

Master's  Degree  1+93 

Doctorate  Degree  73 
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A  comparison  of  the  unemployment  rates  for  the  Boston  SMSA,  Massachusetts 
and  the  United  States  for  1972  follows: 


1972 

Boston  SMSA* 

Mass.* 

U.S.* 

tTanuaarv 

7.5 

February 

6.2 

7.7 

6.4 

March 

6.4 

7.9 

6.1 

April 

6.4 

7.6 

5.5 

May 

6.1 

7.2 

5.1 

June 

7.2 

8.3 

6.2 

July 

6.8 

8.4 

5.8 

August 

6.3 

7.5 

5.5 

September 

5.8 

6.7 

5.4- 

October 

5.4 

6.3 

5.1 

November 

5.7 

6.7  . 

4.9 

December 

5.6 

6.7 

4.7 

*    not  adjusted  for  seasonality 

The  SMSA  unemployment  rate  was  below  that  of  the  state  and  except  for 
January  and  February  it  was  consistently  higher  than  the  national  rate. 


6.    Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 


It  is  expected  that  some  4l8,000  individuals  will    require  some  form  of 
employment  related  assistance  during  fiscal  1974.    Of  the  estimated 
64,500  poor  individuals,  43,700  will  also  be  considered  disadvantaged. 
A  person  is  classified  as  disadvantaged  if  he  is  poor  or  a  member  of  a 
poor  family  and  is  one  or  more  of  the  following: 


1) 
2) 

I] 

5) 


School  drop-out 
Minority  group  member 
under  22  years  of  age 
45  years  of  age  or  older 
Handicapped 


Approximately  10,000  disadvantaged  individuals  will  be  unemployed  and 
33,700  will  be  underemployed.  These  underemployed  persons  fall  into 
the  following  categories: 
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l)    Employed  part-time  for  economic  reasons  (seasonal 
employment,  material  shortage,  repairs  to  plant  or 
equipment,  inability  to  find  full-time  work)  7,000 


2)    Employed  full-time,  "but  with  family  income  at  or 
below  poverty  level 


8,900 


3)    Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be 


17,800 


The  greatest  number  of  underutilized  persons  are  those  who  should  be  in 
the  labor  force  but  are  not.    These  individuals  have  either  no  skills  or 
have  problems  of  a  personal  nature  which  prevent  them  from  entering  the 
labor  force. 

The  problems  of  the  disadvantaged  unemployed  and  underemployed  are  more 
acute  in  the  city  of  Boston  than  elsewhere  in  the  SMSA.    Slightly  more 
than  23  percent  of  the  SMSA  population  lives  in  Boston. 

7.    Characteristics  of  the  Disadvantaged 
a.    Minority  Group  Status 

Minority  groups  comprise  6.8  percent  of  the  SMSA  population  while  21  per- 
cent of  the  city  population  is  made  up  of  minority  groups.    Of  the  total 
minority  groups  in  the  SMSA,  72  percent  are  residents  of  the  city.  The 
following  table  shows  a  comparison  between  the  total  population  and 
minority  population  for  the  SMSA  and  the  city. 


Comparison  of  Total  Population  and 
Minority  Population  in  the  Boston  SMSA 
and  the  City  of  Boston 


Boston  SMSA     City  of  Boston 


Total-(U.S.  Census  1970) 

White 
Black 

American-Indian 

Japanese 

Chinese 

Filipino 

Hawaiian 

Korean 

Other 


2,753,700  61+1,071 


2,602,7^1  524,709 


127,035  104,707 

2,132  1,047 

2,593  645 

12,025  7,007 

1,393  566 

139  48 

805  182 

4,837  2,l60 


Spanish  American 


(included  in  White  Count) 
Total  Minority 
(including  Spanish  American) 


187,149 


36,190 


134,346 


17,984 
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Age  and  Sex  Distribution  for 
Total  Population  and  Minority  Groups 
in  the  SMSA  and  the  City  of  Boston 


Boston  S 

MSA 

Total 

White 

Black 

American 

Other 

1,302,700 

1,233,612 

58,095 

18,071 

10,993 

Under  l6 
16  -  21 
22  -  44- 
45  -  64 
65  + 

399,531 
142,388 
373,886 
269,382 
117,513 

372,581 
134,436 
353,029 
259,724 
113,842 

23,981 
6,462 

16,752 
7,982 
2,898 

7,357 
1,962 
6,465 
1,662 
625 

2,968 
1,470 
4,100 
1,683 
772 

Total  Females 

1,451,100 

1,372,467 

68,181 

18,119 

10,452 

Under  l6 
16  -  21 
22  -  44 
45  -  64 
65  + 

385,315 
157,776 
400,365 
314,803 
192,841 

358,252 
148,361 
374,796 
303,330 
187,728 

24,159 
8,066 

21,707 
9,918 
4,331 

6,737 
2,248 
6,412 
2,048 
674 

2,904 

1,349 
3,862 

1,555 
782 

Sourer:    1970  -  U.S.  Census 


Included  in  white  count 


City  of  Boston 


Total 

White 

Black 

Spanish* 
American 

Other 

Total  Males 

295,231 

241,857 

47,682 

8,898 

5,692 

Under  l6 
16  -  21 
22-44 
45  -  64 
65  + 

82,833 
37,008 
87,220 
57,072 
31,098 

60,708 
31,102 
71,892 
49,761 
28,394 

20,636 
5,122 

13,377 
6,297 
2,250 

3,729 
1,074 
3,094 
705 
296 

1,489 
784 

1,951 
1,014 
454 

Total  Females 

345,822 

284,006 

56,914 

9,086 

4,902 

Under  16 
16  -  21 
22-44 
45  -  64 
65  + 

79,855 
47,776 
95,808 
71,293 
51,090 

57,754 
40,320 
75,746 
62,795 
47,391 

20,849 
6,706 

18,328 
7,716 
3,315 

3,359 
1,125 
3,281 

959 
362 

1,252 
750 

1,734 
782 
384 

Source:  1970  -  U.S.  Census 
Included  in  -white  count 
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Model  City  Program 


The  Boston  Model  City  Program  is  completing  its  fourth  action  year  of 
a  five  year  program.    The  Model  Neighborhood  Board  —  an  18  member 
elected  board  representing  the  residents  —  is  the  policy  making  body. 
The  Board,  together  with  the  Model  City  Administration,  have  developed 
many  services  for  residents  of  the  area.    Among  the  services  offered 
are:  family  health  care,  programs  for  the  elderly,  child  care, 
education  at  several  levels,  and  housing  development. 


The  Model  City  Agency  has  developed  the  following  information  about 
the  area: 

Total  Population  57>00^ 

Racial  Composition, 

Percent  Black  67.8 

Percent  White  30.6 

Percent  Other  Races  1.6 

Age  Composition 

Percent  under  18  k0.6 

Percent  18  -  6k  50.8 

Percent  65  +  8.6 

Percent  Spanish- Speaking  9»0 

Number  of  Families  1299kk 

Income 

Median  family  income       $  693k2 

Percent  of  families 

below  poverty  level  23 » 5 

Percent  of  families 

with  public  assistance 

or  public  welfare  income  2$9k 

Employment 

Unemployment  rate  23  •  7  % 
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b.    Family  Income 


The  median  income  for  minority  families  in  the  city  of  Boston  and 
the  SMSA  according  to  the  1970  U,  S.  Census  was  as  follows: 


City 

SMSA 

Black 

$6,3^6 

$6,7^1 

Spanish  American 

5,857 

7,9^ 

Other 

7,327 

•  8,7^2 

For  families  with  female  heads  the  mean  incomes  are  listed  below: 


City 

SMSA 

Black 

$*+,363 

$^,527 

Spanish 

i+,625 

5,591 

Other 

6,576 

6,719 

The  average  family  was  larger  in  the  city  of  Boston  than  in  the 

SMSA. 


The  city  of  Boston  ranks  high  as  a  financial,  insurance  and  trade 
center  attracting  many  in-commuters  on  a  daily  basis.    A  spokesman 
for  the  Boston  Economic  Development  and  Industrial  Corporation 
indicated  that  while  Boston  provided  kS  percent  of  the  jobs  in  the 
metropolitan  area  in  1970,  it  received  only  20  percent  of  the 
income . 
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The  table  below  lists  the  criteria  for  designating  poor  families: 


Family  Income  Criteria  for 
Designation  of  Poor  Families 


Family- 
Size 

Nonfarm  Family 

Farm  Family 

1 

$2,100 

$1,800 

2 

2,725 

2,325 

3 

3,^50 

2,950 

k 

i+,200 

3,575 

5 

^,925 

k,200 

6 

5,550 

'  U,725 

7 

6,200 

5,275 

Add  $650  for  each  additional  member  of  nonfarm  family  with  more  than 
seven  members.  Add  $550  for  each  additional  member  of  a  farm  family 
with  more  than  seven  persons. 


c.    Welfare  Recipients 

Beginning  in  late  1971,  general  welfare  recipients  judged  to  be  employ- 
able were  scheduled  to  pick  up  their  welfare  payments  at  the  local  DES 
Employment  Offices.    The  entire  range  of  services  were  available  to 
the  applicants  to  help  them  enter  or  re-enter  the  labor  market. 


For  the  two-week  period  December  15-29,  1972,  5,671  applicants  were 
scheduled  to  report  to  the  offices  in  the  Boston  SMSA.    Of  this  number, 
k,0Gl  reported,  271  were  referred  to  jobs,  5^  were  placed  and  1,237 
were  judged  to  be  non-ref err able. 


Public  assistance  cases  in  Boston  during  June  1972,  fell  into  the 
following  categories: 
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Welfare  Cases  -  City  of  Boston 


June       January  September 
Item  1972  1972  1971 


Old  Age  Assistance 

12,332 

14, 081 

13,960 

Medical  Assistance 

43,56l 

36,574 

46,471 

Aid  to  Families  with 

Dependent  Children 

23,221+ 

23,837 

23,447 

Disability  Assistance 

4,787 

5,120 

4,945 

General  Relief 

15,266 

15,642. 

15,303 

Between  December  1969  and  September  1971  general  relief  payments  more 
than  doubled,  from  7,4l6  to  15,303,  reflecting  the  downturn  in  the 
general  economy  of  the  area. 


d.    Educational  Attainment 


The  median  school  years  completed  in  the  Boston  SMSA  for  individuals 
25  years  and  older  increased  from  12.1  years  in  i960,  to  12.4  years, 
as  reported  in  the  1970  U.S.  Census.    The  tables  which  follow  show 
the  years  of  schooling  of  persons  25  years  and  older  in  the  Boston 
SMSA  and  the  city  of  Boston  according  to  the  1970  U.S.  Census. 


Years  of  Schooling  of  Persons 
25  Years  and  Over 
Boston,  Massachusetts  SMSA 


Years  of  School 
Completed 

Total 

White 

Black 

Other 

Spanish* 
American 

Total 

1,529,168 

1,460,581 

56,983 

n,6o4 

15,496 

Elementary 
0-4  years 
5-7  years 

8  years 

54,541 
99,893 
122,208 

50,435 
91,308 

115,594 

2,905 
7,153 
5,711 

1,201 
1,432 
903 

1,678 
2,270 
1,117 

High  School 
1-3  years 
4  years 

267,670 
562,561 

251,953 
541,497 

14,367 
18,791 

1,350 
2,273 

2,129 
3,645 

College 

1-3  years 

4  years  or  more 

181,358 
240,937 

175,559 
234,235 

4,748 
3,308 

1,051 
3,394 

1,879 
2,778 

Median  Years  Completed 

12.4 

12.5 

11.6 

12.5 

12.3 

Source:    U.S.  Census  -  1970 
*    Included  in  white  count 
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Years  of  Schooling  of  Persons 
25  Years  and  Over 
City  of  Boston 


Years  of  School 
Completed 


Total 


White 


Black 


Spanish* 
Other  American 


Total  Population 
25  Years  and  Over 


350,561+      298,996     1*5,832  '  5,736  7,466 


Elementary 

0-  1+  years  19,769  16,340  2,506 
5-7  years  34,030  27,060  5,976 
8  years  37,783       •  32,568  4,707 

High  School 

1-  3  years  71,511 
4  years  120,350 

College 

1-3  years  30,876        26,928  3,509 

4  years  or  more  36,245        33,314  1,900 

Median  Years  Completed  12.1            12.1  11.4 


923  1,123 
994  1,505 
508  644 


58,856  11,972  683  1,178 
103,930     15,262     1,158  1,531 


439 
1,031 

11.2 


672 
813 

10.8 


Included  in  White  Count 
Source:    U.  S.  Census  -  1970 
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8.    Characteristics  of  Individuals  Other  than  the  Disadvantaged 
in  the  universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 


It  is  estimated  that  353 j 500  nonpoor  individuals  will  need  some  form 
of  employment-related  assistance  in  the  next  fiscal  year.    Of  this 
number,  91 > 200  will  be  in  near  poverty  and  262,300  will  he  nonpoor. 
With  the  changing  industrial  pattern  in  the  SMSA,  jobless  engineers, 
scientists,  and  other  technical  personnel  will  need  retraining  in 
other  areas  of  employment. 


9.    Barriers  to  Employment  of  the  Disadvantaged 

The  ^3,700  disadvantaged  individuals  in  the  Boston  SMSA  account  for 
10.7  percent  of  the  1+18,000  in  the  universe  of  need  for  manpower 
services.    The  disadvantaged  category  includes  those  persons  who 
are  unemployed,  the  underutilized,  and  those  who  are  not  in  the 
labor  force  but  should  be.    The  largest  group  is  the  under- 
utilized —  employed  part-time  for  economic  reasons  or  employed 
full-time  with  family  income  at  or  below  the  poverty  level. 


The  steady  decline  of  manufacturing  jobs  and  the  industrial  shift  to 
areas  beyond  the  city  limits  severely  hinder  inner  city  residents 
from  finding  employment  or  just  in  retaining  their  present  jobs. 
Inadequate  public  transportation  to  the  areas  beyond  the  city,  lack 
of  suitable  low  or  moderate  priced  housing  hinder  the  mobility  of 
the  disadvantaged. 


Language  problems,  home  responsibilities  for  female  heads  of  house- 
holds, little  or  no  specific  job  training  are  all  deterring  factors 
in  the  employment  of  the  disadvantaged  individuals. 
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Plan  of  Service  Manpower  Data  Summary 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
Table  A 

Base  Period  Used  CY  1972  For  Fiscal  Year 


197^ 


Item 


Number  of  Individuals 
SMSA  Total* 


1. 


3. 


Total  Civilian  Population  (as  of  1970 }# 
a.    Age  Distribution; 
lb  through  21  years 
22  through  kk  years 
h5  years  and  over 
Members  of  Minority  -  Total 


b. 


16  years  and  over 


Total  Civilian  Work  Force 

(12  month  average  for  year  ending  1972) 

a.  Employed,  Total  (12  month  average) 
(l)    Nonfarm  Wage  and  Salary  Workers 

b.  Unemployed  (12  months  average) 
(l)    Unemployment  Rate 

Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 

for  Fiscal  Year  Ending  197^ 

(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year) 

a.  Poor 

(1)  Disadvantaged 

(2)  Other  Poor 

b .  Non-Poor 

(l)  Near-poverty 
(2)    All  other  Non-poor 

Unemployed  &  Underutilized  Disadvantaged: 
by  Category  (12  month  average) 

a.  Unemployed 

b .  Underutilized 

(1)  Employed  part-time  for  economic  reasons 

(2)  Employed  full-time,  but  with  family- 
income  at  or  below  poverty  level 

(3)  Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be 


5.  Welfare  Recipients 

6.  Estimated  School  Dropouts  (Forecast  period) 

7.  Estimated  Number  of  Veterans  Needing  Man- 
power Services  (Forecast  period) 

a.    Number  of  Vietnam-Era  Veterans  Needing  Manpower 
Services  (Forecast  period) 

8.  Est.  No.  of  Minorities  Needing  Manpower  Services 

9.  Total  Number  of  different  individuals  unemployed 

during  the  year 


?    Rounded  to  100 


2,753,700 

299,900 
778,100 
893,900 
187,100 
115,800 


1,^9,300 
1,378,600 
1,281,000 
90,300 
6.1 


Ul8,000 

6^,500 
1+3,700 
20,800 

353,500 
91,200 

262,300 


^3,700 
10,000 

33,700 

7,000 

8,900 
17,800 

60,000 

6,000 

32,000 
30,000 

12,000 

307,000 


*   Based  on  1970  Census  Data 
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Table  1 


Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
Fiscal  Year  197*+ 

Boston,  Massachusetts  SMSA  Base  Period  Used:  CY  1972 


Number  of  Individuals 

Base  Period 
CY  1972 

Planning 
Assumptions 
for  FY  197^ 

I 

II 

1. 

Total  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year) 

Ul8,000 

1+18,000 

a.  Poot 

(1)  Disadvantaged 

(2)  Other  Poor 

6*1,500 
1+3,700 
20,800 

6k, 500 
1+3,700 
20,800 

b .  Nonpoor 

(1)  Near-Poverty 

(2)  All  Other  Nonpoor 

1^  soo 
91,200 

262,300 

soo 

91,200 
262,300 

2. 

Unemployed  and  Underutilized  Disadvantaged, 
Total 

1+3,700 

U3,700 

a.  Unemployed 

10,000 

10,000 

b.  Underutilized 

(1)  Employed  part-time  for  economic 
reasons 

(2)  Employed  full-time  but  with  family 
income  at  or  below  poverty  level 

(3)  Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be 

33,700 
7,000 

8,900 
17,800 

33,700 

7,000 

8,900 
17,800 

3. 

Total  number  of  different  individuals 
unemployed  in  year 

307,000 

307,000 
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1.    Highlights  and  Conclusions 


The  total  universe  of  need  for  manpower  services  in  the  Boston  SMSA  is 
estimated  at  !+31,600  for  fiscal  1975.    This  represents  an  increase  of 
15,500  in  need  of  manpower  services  over  the  base  period  as  a  result  of 
the  worsening  economic  situation.    Of  the  total  in  need  of  services, 
70,100  individuals  are  poor  and  361,500  nonpoor.    Most  of  the  increase 
between  the  base  period  and  the  planning  year  will  be  the  result  of 
more  nonpoor  individuals  experiencing  some  period  of  unemployment  in 
fiscal  1975. 

The  proportion  of  individuals  in  need  of  manpower  services  is  much 
larger  in  the  inner  city  where  there  are    greater  percentages  of 
disadvantaged  and  minorities.    For  the  total  SMSA  it  is  estimated  that 
approximately  15  percent  of  the  population  will  need  some  manpower 
services  while  in  the  Model  City  area  close  to  30  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion will  need  some  manpower  assistance  .     It  appears  a  change  in 
emphasis  from  manpower  training  to  economic  development  would  better 
alleviate  the  manpower  problems  of  the  area's  residents. 

The  Boston  SMSA  has  never  been  able  to  fully  recover  from  the  1970 
recession  and  its  aftermath.    While  there  has  been  growth  in  employment 
during  the  past  year,  it  has  not  been  enough  to  reabsorb  those  laid 
off  plus  create  positions  for  the  new  entrants  to  the  labor  force  due 
to  the  normal  population  growth.    Adding  to  the  area's  problems  has 
been  the  shift  in  the  employment  mix  from  manufacturing  to  nonmanufae- 
turing  and  even  within  manufacturing  from  soft  goods  to  hard  goods. 
This  change  in  the  industrial  composition  has  led  to  long-term  structural 
unemployment  and  difficulties  in  matching  the  existing  labor  supply  with 
demand a 

Most  of  the  growth  in  employment  should  come  in  the  service  industries 
especially  health  services  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  the  electrical 
machinery  and  instruments  industries.    Part  of  this  growth  will  be 
offset  by  the  continued  long  term  decline  in  the  soft  goods  sector  par- 
ticularly the  food,  leather  and  apparel  industries.    Nearly  three  out 
of  every  four  persons  employed  in  the  Boston  SMSA  is  now  employed  in 
the  nonmanufacturing  sector. 

Those  factors  mainly  responsible  for  the  recent  upsurge  in  unemployment 
were  the  phasing  out  of  the  defense  installations  primarily  the  Boston 
Naval  Shipyard,  the  impact  of  the  energy  crisis  with  the  layoff  at 
General  Motors  Framingham  plant  having  the  most  critical  effect  and 
a  general  business  downturn.    The  worst  of  the  energy  crisis  and  sub- 
sequent economic  slowdown  appear  to  be  over  but  its  ramifications  will 
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linger  on  into  the  third  quarter  of  197h  keeping  the  unemployment  rate  in 
the  Boston  SMSA  above  7.0  percent  for  most  of  the  year. 

Although  the  SMSA  will  remain  an  area  of  substantial  unemployment  and  jobs 
in  general  will  continue  to  be  scarce  the  most  plentiful  opportunities 
will  be  for  machinists  first  class,  medical  technicians  and  technologists, 
engineers  and  systems  analysts,  welders  and  stenographers. 


2.    Description  of  Area 

a.    Definition  of  Area 

The  Boston  SMSA  consist  of  17  cities  and  6l  towns  with  the  city  of  Boston 
as  its  core.    It  is  a  geographic  and  economic  entity  which  cuts  across 
county  lines.    All  of  Suffolk  County  and  parts  of  Essex,  Middlesex, 
Norfolk,  and  Plymouth  Counties  are  included.    The  town  is  considered  the 
major  geographic  unit.    The  list  of  the  cities  and  towns  included  in  the 
area  are: 


Cities 

Towns 

Beverly 

Arlington 

Lexington 

Rockland 

Boston 

Ashland 

Lincoln 

Saugus 

Cambridge 

Bedford 

Lynnfield 

Scituate 

Chelsea 

Belmont 

Manchester 

Sharon 

Everett 

Braintree 

Marblehead 

Sherbom 

Lynn 

Brookline 

Marshfield 

Stoneham 

Maiden 

Burlington 

Medfield 

Studbury 

Medford 

Canton 

Middleton 

Swampscott 

Melrose 

Cohasset 

Millis 

Topsfield 

Newton 

Concord 

Milton 

Wakefield 

Peabody 

Danvers 

Nahant 

Walpole 

Quincy 

Dedham 

Natick 

Watertwon 

Revere 

Dover 

Needham 

Wayland 

Salem 

Duxbury 

Norfolk 

We lies ley 

Somerville 

Framingham 

North  Reading 

Wenham 

Waltham 

Hamilton 

Norwell 

Weston 

Woburn 

Hanover 

Norwood 

Westwood 

Hingham 

Pembroke 

Weymouth 

Holbrook 

Randolph 

Wilmington 

Hull 

Reading 

Winchester 
Winthrop 
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b.    Economic  Developments  and  Outlook 


Although  employment  in  the  Boston  SMSA  increased  by  close  to  10,000  in 
1973 >  the  rate  of  growth  has  not  been  great  enough  to  reabsorb  those 
laid  off  during  1970  and  1971  and  also  allow  for  the  normal  expansion  in 
the  labor  force  due  to  population  growth.    Therefore  the  number  unemployed 
rose  by  5,000  in  1973  and  the  rate  climbed  by  0.2  of  a  percentage  point 
to  6.1  percent. 

The  growth  in  employment  over  the  year  was  the  result  of  a  continued 
steady  advancement  in  the  nonmanufacturing  sector  together  with  a  turn 
around  among  the  durable  goods  manufacturers.    The  nondurable  goods 
producers  with  few  exceptions  remained  in  their  secular  downward  trend. 

In  the  past  year  the  durable  goods  sector  added  4,1*00  jobs,  although  it 
is  still  down  by  more  than  20,000  jobs  compared  to  its  prerecessionary 
levels.    The  greatest  increases  were  registered  by  the  electrical 
machinery  and  instruments  industries.    Most  of  the  growth  in  electrical 
machinery  has  been  the  result  of  a  resurgence  of  the  Route  128  firms. 
Aside  from  the  recent  influx  of  defense  contracts  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, many  electrical  machinery  establishments  have  successfully  converted 
to  nondefense  related  products  and  are  now  prospering.    The  only  durable 
goods  industry  to  decline  between  1972  and  1973  was  transportation  equip- 
ment.   Employment  in  this  industry  was  first  pulled  down  by  cutbacks  at 
the  General  Dynamics  Shipyard  and  then  further  reduced  by  the  curtailment 
at  General  Motors  Framingham  plant.    As  a  result  of  the  energy  crisis 
and  the  subsequent  lack  of  demand  for  big  cars,  GM  eliminated  its  entire 
second  shift  and  5  percent  of  the  first  shift.    This  cutback  displaced 
approximately  2,000  workers  who  most  likely  will  be  out  of  work  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time. 

For  the  seventh  consecutive  year,  employment  in  the  nondurable  goods 
sector  declined  by  at  least  2,000  and  except  for  one  year,  I965-I966, 
there  has  been  a  net  loss  of  jobs  in  this  sector  every  year  since  1959* 
The  biggest  losses  during  the  past  year  came  in  printing  and  publishing 
due  to  the  closing  of  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler  in  late  1972  and  the 
Plimpton  Press  in  October  1973.    Also  contributing  to  the  decline  in 
this  sector  was  the  continued  erosion  of  the  area's  shoe  and  food  pro- 
cessing industries.    The  few  bright  spots  in  the  soft  goods  sector  has 
been  the  moderate  growth  of  the  rubber  and  chemical  industries  and  the 
apparent  bottoming  out  of  the  textile  industry. 

During  the  past  year  the  nonmanufacturing  sector  added  10,800  more  jobs 
and  since  1970  has  expanded  by  close  to  17,000.    Growth  in  this  sector 
has  been  paced  by  the  service  industries  primarily  in  the  health  and 
educational  fields.    Employment  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade  has  been 
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stagnant  for  the  past  few  years  and  in  1973  had  one  of  i%s  worst  years 
losing  close  to  2,000  jobs.    The  high  cost  of  living,  automation  and  the 
energy  crisis  were  the  main  factors  responsible  for  the  pff  year  in 
wholesale  and  retail  trade.    Employment  in  government  also  dropped  off 
slightly  as  a  result  of  cutbacks  on  the  federal  level,    jhe  Defense 
Department  announced  that  beginning  in  fiscal  year  197*+  It  would  phase 
out  a  number  of  its  installations  including  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard, 
Hanscom  Field  and  the  Chelsea  Naval  Hospital.    The  biggest  setback  was 
the  closing  of  the  shipyard  which  employed  over  5,000  prior  to  the  phaseout. 
To  date  more  than  half  have  been  displaced  and  the  available  job  opportuni- 
ties for  them  are  very  limited  due  to  the  specificity  of  their  occupations 
and  their  former  high  salaries. 

Recent  events  such  as  the  fuel  shortages  and  general  business  slump  have 
caused  the  employment  levels  to  fall  slightly  below  those  normally  expected 
for  this  time  of  year.    As  a  corollary  the  number  unemployed  has  climbed 
to  new  heights.    On  top  of  the  usual  seasonal  rises  expected  during  the 
winter  months  the  energy  crisis  has  resulted  in  scattered  layoffs  from 
many  industries  dependent  on  the  petroleum  industry.    The  most  severe 
impact  was  the  partial  shutdown  by  General  Motors  but  other  ancillary  lay- 
offs occurred  in  Boston  area  firms  engaged  in  manufacturing  automobile 
tires,  radios,  tops  and  switches.    Also  many  gasoline  service  stations  and 
automobile  repair  shops  and  dealerships  throughout  the  SMSA  were  forced 
to  layoff  employees.    Other  industries  hampered  but  to  a  lesser  extent 
included  transportation,  construction,  rubber,  plastics,  air  passenger 
carriers  and  caterers. 

As  a  result  of  these  energy  related  layoffs  and  the  seasonal  separations 
in  construction  and  retail  trade  the  unemployment  rate  has  shot  up  from 
6.5  percent  in  December  to  7.5  percent  in  February.    The  rate  should 
level  off  in  March  as  the  energy  related  problems  start  to  peak  out. 
However,  there  will  be  no  quick  cure  for  the  areas  economy  as  the  effect 
of  the  first  quarter  downturn  will  linger  on  through  most  of  197k.  In 
an  area  of  substantial  unemployment  such  as  Boston  it  becomes  increasingly 
difficult  to  recover  from  such  setbacks  as  an  energy  crisis  or  business 
slowdown.    As  the  pool  of  unemployed  continues  to  swell,  the  task  of 
generating  the  demand  needed  to  deplete  their  ranks  becomes  harder  to 
obtain  and  consequently  the  rate  will  remain  around  the  7.0  percent  level. 

The  outlook  in  brief,  then,  calls  for  continued  high  unemployment  as  a 
result  of  further  phasing  out  of  defense  installations,  anticipated 
long  term  unemployment  spells  for  those  recently  laid  off  due  to  the 
energy  crisis  and  a  recent  upsurge  of  labor  disputes  idling  many 
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workers.    Employment  will  expand  but  at  a  very  modest  rate  paced  by 
the  nonmanufacturing  sector  and  most  of  the  durable  goods  industries. 
Some  of  these  gains  will  be  partially  offset  by  the  continued  decline 
of  the  nondurable  goods  sector. 


C.    Population  and  Labor  Force  Characteristics  and  Trends 

Starting  with  January  197^  all  estimates  of  total  employment  and 
unemployment  will  be  based  on  a  labor  force  concept.    The  new  pro- 
cedures, developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  are  designed 
to  bring  concepts  and  methods  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  areas 
estimates  into  closer  alignment  with  the  concepts  and  methods  used 
in  the  national  survey  of  employment  and  unemployment.    Under  the 
new  procedures  the  total  employment  estimate  will  be  on  a  persons  by 
place-of- residence  basis.    Under  the  old  procedures  a  large  share  of 
the  total  employment  estimate  was  on  a  jobs  by  place-of-work  basis. 
This  produces  a  substantial  change  in  the  estimates  for  the  Boston 
SMSA  which  has  a  significant  amount  of  commuting  into  the  area  and 
also  approximately  5  percent  of  all  employed  workers  holding  more 
than  one  job.    Several  other  changes  in  the  procedure  will  result  in 
changes  in  the  estimates  of  agricultural  employment,  self-employment 
and  employment  of  domestics.    The  total  effect  on  the  Boston  SMSA  is 
to  reduce  the  total  number  employed  by  approximately  250,000. 

The  procedures  followed  in  estimating  total  unemployment  on  a  monthly 
basis  remains  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  past  except  that  estimates 
for  Massachusetts  and  for  the  Boston  SMSA  will  be  benchmarked  to  area 
figures  drawn  from  the  national  survey  of  employment  and  unemployment. 
To  illustrate  the  difference  in  estimates  obtained  by  using  the  two 
procedures  a  comparison  of  the  1973  annual  averages  would  be  helpful. 
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Boston  SMSA 
1973  Annual  Averages 


Work  Force 
Concept 

Labor  Force 
Concept 

Total  Civilian 

l,U78,UOO 

1,218,000 

Unemployment 

90,200 

83,000 

Unemployment  Rate 

6.1 

6.8 

Employment 

1,388,000 

1,135,000 

This  change  in  concept  should  be  kept  in  mind  when  reviewing  the  various 
tables  in  this  publication.    Some  apparent  inconsistencies  can  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  tables  are  based  on  a  work  force 
concept  while  other  tables  are  based  on  the  labor  force  concept. 

It  appears  that  the  outmigration  of  the  middle-class  families  from  the 
central  city  to  the  surrounding  communities  has  slowed  down  compared  to 
the  past  two  decades.    City  officials  announced  that  the  rate  of 
increase  for  nonwhites  has  dropped  sharply  since  1970.    Its  estimated 
that  Boston's  total  population  increased  by  15,000  during  the  first 
two  years  of  this  decade  reversing  a  20-year  trend. 

Population  projections  for  the  entire  SMSA  estimate  an  increase  of 
approximately  1.2  percent  or  33,113  between  1970  and  1972.    The  greatest 
rates  of  growth  were  registered  in  the  Essex  and  Middlesex  county 
portions  of  the  SMSA.    More  detailed  characteristics  of  the  Boston  SMSA^ 
labor  force  can  be  obtained  from  the  Division  of  Employment  Securities 
publication  Manpower  Information  for  Affirmative  Action  Programs. 
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Comparison  of  Total  Population  and  Racial  Composition 
Between  the  State,  SMSA,  Non-City  SMSA  and  City 


Bo  j?  ton 
SMSA 

Non-Citv 
SMSA 

Tlr\  0  4*  ryr\ 

Total  - 

(U.S. Census)  i960 

5,lU3,917 

2,595,1+81 

1,898,281+ 

697,197 

Nonwhite 

12U,900 

87,100 

18,600 

68,500 

Total  - 

(Mass.  Census)  1965 

5,361,000 

2,605,900 

1,989,600 

616,300 

Nonwhite 

179,000 

lUO,000 

29,500 

110,500 

Total  - 

(U.S.  Census)  1970 

5,689,170 

2,753,700 

2,112,629 

61+1,071 

Nonwhite 

211,51+6 

150,959 

3*+,  597 

116,362 

Negro 

175,817 

127,035 

22,328 

10l+,707 

Other 

35,729 

23,92*+ 

12,269 

11,655 

Indian 

M75 

2,132 

1,085 

1,01+7 

Japanese 

h,393 

2,593 

1,9^ 

61+5 

Chinese 

lU,012 

12,025 

5,018 

7,007 

Filipino 

2,361 

1,393 

827 

566 

All  Other 

10,»+88 

5,781 

3,391 

2,390 

*    Spanish  Surname 

6l+,86o 

36,193 

18,209 

17,981+ 

*    Included  in  white  count 


3.    Employment  Developments  and  Outlook  by  Industry 


The  employment  situation  had  been  steadily  but  slowly  improving  for  most 
of  1973  until  the  energy  crisis  combined  with  a  general  business  slowdown 
to  halt  the  advancements  that  were  being  made.    During  the  past  year  the 
nonmanufacturing  sector,  especially  the  service  industries,  accounted  for 
most  of  the  employment  growth  but  there  was  also  some  progress  made  in  the 
durable  goods  sector  particularly  the  electrical  equipment  and  instruments 
industries.    The  downward  momentum  caused  by  the  energy  crisis  appears  to 
have  been  checked  and  although  it  had  a  severe  impact  on  the  area's 
ecomony    it  did  not  reach  the  crippling  proportions  it  was  once  feared 
it  might.    The  problem  now  is  to  restore  the  consumers  confidence  in 
order  to  raise  demand  back  to  a  level  sufficient  to  have  those  workers 
recently  laid  off  recalled.    This,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  a  problem 
that  can  be  solved  on  the  local  level  but  instead  must  depend  on  national 
policies  to  alleviate  such  deterrents  as  the  current  high  rate  of  inflation. 
By  the  end  of  the  second  quarter  of  1971+  the  area's  economy  should  return 
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to  the  same  sort  of  moderate  growth  it  had  been  experiencing  prior  to 
the  energy  crisis  but  the  number  unemployed  will  remain  extraordinarily 
high  through  most  of  the  third  quarter  of  197*+. 

The  greatest  number  of  new  jobs  between  fiscal  year  1973  and  197b  came 
in  the  nonmanufacturing  sector  although  the  most  rapid  rate  of  growth 
occurred  among  the  durable  goods  manufacturers.    This  pattern  of 
growth  should  remain  virtually  unchanged  between  fiscal  197h  and  1975. 

The  manufacturing  sector  should  experience  greater  growth  in  fiscal  year 
1975  than  it  had  in  fiscal  year  197^  as  a  result  of  a  slowdown  in  the 
rate  of  decline  in  the  soft  goods  sector.    The  hard  goods  sector  should 
improve  slighly  on  its  performance  of  fiscal  197^  in  1975 « 

One  difference  should  be  the  turn-around  of  the  ordnance    industry  as 
a  result  of  the  recent  influx  of  research  and  development  contracts. 
These  defense  contracts  will  also  benefit  the  electrical  machinery  and 
scientific  research  industries  as  well  but  these  two  industries  are  not 
as  directly  dependent  on  the  recent  upsurge  in  defense  contracts  as 
the  ordnance  industry. 

The  largest  employer  in  the  ordnance    industry  in  the  Boston  SMSA 
is  the  Raytheon  Corporation.    This  company  has  its  Missiles  System 
Division  headquartered  in  Bedford  and  recently  announced  two  large  con- 
tract awards  for  its  Hawk  surface-to-air  defense  missile  systems  for 
the  Saudi  Arabian  government  and  the  six  NATO  countries.    Most  of  the 
actual  production  of  the  missiles,  however,  will  be  done  in  Andover. 

The  greatest  growth  in  the  hard  goods  sector  over  the  next  eighteen 
months  should  come  in  the  electrical  machinery  industry  grouping. 
Aside  from  the  impetus  this  industry  will  receive  from  defense  related 
work  many  of  the  Route  128  firms  have  successfully  converted  to  pro- 
duction of  peace-time  civilian  goods.    General  Electric,  Raytheon  and 
GTE  Sylvania  are  all  firms  with  electrical  machinery  divisions  which 
have  recently  received  substantial  contract  awards. 

The  fabricated  metals  industry  paced  by  the  expansion  of  the  Gillette 
Corp.  and  the  nonelectrical  machinery  industry  with  the  computer  and 
computer  peripheral  equipment  leading  the  way  both  had  a  sound  growth 
year  during  most  of  fiscal  197^.    These  two  industries  should  have  a 
slightly  better  year  in  fiscal  1975  buttressed  by  anticipated  increase 
in  capital  expenditures. 

The  one  bleak  spot  among  the  durable  good  manufacturers  is  the  transporta- 
tion equipment  industry.    This  industry  first  started  declining  as  a 
result  of  cut  backs  at  the  General  Dynamics  Shipyard.    General  Dynamics, 
however,  then  entered  the  field  of  building  the  large  LNG  tankers  and 
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quickly  had  a  backlog  for  10  of  the  huge  tankers.    Although  employment 
at  the  yard  will  not  reach  its  1970  levels,  this  backlog  of  orders 
ensures  stability  at  the  shipyard  for  several  years  to  come.    Most  of 
fiscal  year  197*+  was  spent  retooling  the  shipyard  for  production  of 
the  LNG  tankers  and  just  when  hiring  was  starting  to  pick  up  a  large 
labor-management  dispute  broke  out  involving  1,700  production  workers. 
The  Shipyard  has  had  problems  in  obtaining  the  necessary  supply  of  raw 
materials  it  needs  and  all  present  indications  point  to  a  long  bitter 
labor  dispute.    Compounding  the  decline  of  this  industry  over  the  latter 
part  of  fiscal  197^  was  the  layoff  of  close  to  2,000  at  General  Motors 
Framingham  plant.    General  Motors  has  no  plans  to  eliminate  its  line 
of  mid-size  cars  but  rather  intends  to  make  them  more  efficient  users 
of  fuel.  Employment  at  the  plant  should  not  drop  any  further  but 
those  recently  laid  off  can  expect  a  lengthy  spell  of  unemployment.  The 
third  large  employer  in  this  industry  is  the  General  Electric  Company. 
G.E.'S  Turbine  Division  has  received  a  couple  of  substantial  contracts 
for  jet  engines  for  the  Air  Force  and  helicopter  engines  for  the  Army 
which  should  at  least  guarantee  employment  continuity  at  the  plant  for 
the  next  year.    The  net  effect  of  these  developments  on  this  industry 
will  be  a  loss  of  1,600  jobs  between  fiscal  year  1973  and  1975. 

Close  behind  the  electrical  machinery  industry  in  terms  of  potential  for 
growth  over  the  next  year  is  the  instruments  industry.    The  largest 
employer  in  this  industry  is  the  Polaroid    Corporation.    This  company 
added  several  hundred  new  employees  during  the  past  year  to  work  on  the 
production  of  its  new  SX-70  camera.    Growth  at  this  company  should  taper 
off  somewhat  during  the  next  year  but  the  slack  should  be  taken  up  by 
manufacturers  of  instruments  for  monitoring  and  controlling  air  and  water 
pollution  and  controls  for  the  oil,  gas  and  petrochemical  industries. 

The  rate  of  decline  of  the  soft  goods  sector  should  slowdown  over  the 
next  year  as  the  printing  and  publishing  and  food  processing  industries 
level  off  after  experiencing  heavy  losses  between  fiscal  1973  and  197k. 

The  food  and  kindred  products  industry  will  continue  to  decline  but  the 
losses  should  be  minimal  as  the  limits  of  mechanization  start  to  be 
reached.    Thoughout  the  first  quarter  of  197h  the  Revere  Sugar  Co.  was 
in  the  process  of  phasing  out  most  its  operations.    Hopefully  most  of 
the  people  displaced  will  be  unemployed  for  only  a  short  period  of  time 
as  the  SuCrest  Corp.  should  start  recalling  many  of  those  laid  off  once 
it  completes  its  takeover  of  Revere  Sugar's  facilities. 

The  apparel  and  textile  industries  have  both  been  steadily  declining  for 
years.    While  the  textile  industry  appears  to  have  bottomed  out, the  apparel 
industry,  further  impeded  by  the  closing  of  Barron  Anderson  in  December 
1973 »  should  undergo  continued  declines  in  fiscal  1975. 
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Printing  and  Publishing  lost  800  jobs  mainly  as  a  result  of  the  closing 
of  Plimpton  Press  and  the  elimination  of  the  Herald  American's  evening 
edition.    Barring  any  further  unexpected  plant  shutdowns,  employment  in 
this  industry  should  decrease  at  a  much  slower  rate  in  fiscal  1975  than 
it  did  in  fiscal  1971*. 

The  leather  and  leather  products  industry  will  continue  to  follow  its 
long  term  downward  slide  over  the  next  year.    Problems  such  as  antiquated 
plant  and  equipment  and  foreign  competetion  which  have  beset  this 
industry  for  the  past  decade  are  still  present  and  there  are  no  signs 
of  an  imminent  solution. 

The  only  two  growth  industries  in  the  soft  goods  sector  are  rubber  and 
chemicals.    Both  of  these  industries  had  a  slight  downturn  in  early  197^ 
due  to  shortages  of  petrochemicals  caused  by  the  energy  crisis  but  now 
that  supplies  are  more  abundant  both  of  these  industries  should  start 
expanding  their  payrolls. 

Employment  in  the  nonmanufacturing  sector  should  maintain  its  steady 
expansion  of  the  past  several  years  with  all  segments  participating  in 
the  growth  except  government. 

Contract  construction  is  expected  to  add  to  the  gains  it  made  in  fiscal 
1971+  as  work  on  such  projects  as  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  National 
Shawmut  Bank,  Blue  Cross -Blue  Shield,  Stone  and  Webster,  60  State  Street, 
State  Office  Building  and  the  West  End  development  all  will  be  underway 
in  fiscal  1975.    More  tentative  proposals  such  as  Park  Plaza,  South 
Station  Sports  Arena  and  a  large  retail  complex  backed  by  Jordan  Marsh 
will  most  likely  still  be  in  the  planning  stages  through  fiscal  1975. 
The  record  growth  of  industrial  and  office  space  in  the  suburbs  should 
also  continue  on  through  fiscal  1975.  The  current  monetary  tightness  and 
the  high  cost  of  labor  and  materials,  however,  could  produce  a  crunch  on 
the  number  of  smaller  projects  especially  residential  housing  in  the  coming 
months . 

Fuel  shortages  caused  staff  reductions  among  both  the  airlines  and  motor 
freight  carriers  during  the  latter  half  of  fiscal  197*+  but  employment  in 
the  transportation  communications  and  utilities  industry  grouping  should 
make  moderate  advances  in  fiscal  1975  buoyed  by  increased  demand  for 
utilities. 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade  had  an  off  year  in  fiscal  197k  losing  slightly 
more  that  1,000  jobs.    Contributing  factors  included  the  bankruptcies  of 
the  Giant  Discount  Department  Stores  and  the  J.  Breck  Co.  plus  the  cut- 
backs by  automobile  dealers  and  gasoline  service  stations  caused  by  the 
energy  crisis.    By  fiscal  1975  this  industry  grouping  should  have  turned 
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around  and  returned  to  the  gradual  growth  pattern  it  had  been  experiencing 
in  prior  years. 

Moderate  growth  is  also  planned  for  the  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate 
industry  grouping  as  Boston  will  continue  to  he  one  of  the  most  important 
finance  and  insurance  centers  in  the  nation.    This  industry  should  receive 
an  additional  boost  when  the  John  Hancock  Tower  finally  opens  in  the  Fall. 

The  rapid  expansion  of  the  service  industries  should  abate  somewhat  in  fiscal 
1975  although  this  industry  grouping  paced  by  the  health  services  will 
still  be  the  area  with  the  greatest  number  of  job  openings.    As  already 
mentioned  many  scientific  research  and  development  establishments  are  also 
included  among  the  service  industries  and  these  should  also  be  an  area  of 
expansion  as  a  result  of  the  many  defense  contracts  being  channeled  into 
the  Boston  SMSA. 

Government  will  be  the  one  segment  in  the  nonmanufacturing  sector  to  have 
a  net  decline  in  fiscal  1975.    Cutbacks  in  the  federal  government  will 
more  than  offset  the  slight  gains  expected  on  the  state  and  local  govern- 
ment levels.    The  ongoing  phase  out    of  military  installations  in  the 
Boston  area  particularly  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard  together  with  the  gen- 
eral policy  of  transfering  responsibilities  to  states  and  municipalities 
through  revenue  sharing  will  cause  further  contractions  in  the  federal 
government  employment  levels.    Some  growth  is  forecasted  for  state  and 
municipal  government  employment  as  a  result  of  expansion  among  community 
colleges  and  local  community  services  but  the  growth  will  be  limited  by 
the  current  austerity  measures  being  taken  by  most  state  and  local  govern- 
ment agencies. 


h.    Employment  Developments  and  Outlook  by  Occupation 

While  the  recent  economic  downturn  has  reduced  demand  for  all  occupations, 
the  long  term  outlook  is  for  improvement  for  all  skilled  job  seekers.  In 
general  the  most  openings  will  be  for  first  class  machinists,  electronic 
technicians,  engineers,  welders,  medical  technicians,  nurses  both  RNS  and 
LPNS,  and  experienced  secretaries  and  clerks.    Surpluses  currently  exist 
of  construction  workers  (mostly  seasonal),  teachers,  social  workers, 
management  trainees,  truck  drivers,  automobile  assembly  line  workers, 
shipbuilders  and  the  unskilled. 
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BOSTON  SMSA 
PROJECTION  OF  THE  LABOR  FORCE,  UNEMPLOYMENT 
AND 

EMPLOYMENT  BY  MAJOR  INDUSTRY  DIVISIONS  AND  GROUPS 
FISCAL  YEAR  1973  to  FISCAL  YEAR  197^ 


?HE  LABOR  FORCE 


INEMPLOYMENT . 
THE  RATE  , 


Fiscal  Year 
Average 
1973 
1183-9 

79.5 
6.7 


Employment^ 


Estimated  Change 
From  FY  1973  to  197** 
Amount  Percent 


+52.9 

+  6.7 
xx 


+  8.1+ 

XX 


Fiscal  Year 
Average 
197> 


1236.8 

86.2 
7.0 


TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT   110*1. h  +1+6.2  +  k.2  1150 . 6 


Nonagricultural  Total.2/    1285.9  +1U.5  +  1.1  1300. k 

Manufacturing  Total   255.2  +  3.2  +  1.3  258. k 


11*.  5 

+ 

6.1 

+  k.2 

150.6 

2.7 

+ 

0.1 

+  3.7 

2.8 

15.0 

+ 

1.0 

+  6.7 

16.0 

30.8 

+ 

1.0 

+  3.2 

31.8 

Electrical  machinery,  equipment  &  supplies  .  .  . 

1+6.8 

+ 

3.1 

+  6.6 

U9.9 

16.1 

1.0 

-  6.2 

15.1 

20A 

+ 

2.2 

+10.8 

22.6 

12.7 

0.3 

-  2.4 

12.1+ 

110.7 

2.9 

-  2.6 

107.8 

20.6 

1.3 

-  6.3 

19.3 

U.7 

0.0 

0.0 

1*.7 

15. k 

0.6 

-  3.9 

lk.8 

10.6 

0.1 

-  0.9 

10.5 

23.9 

0.8 

-  3.3 

23.1 

l.h 

+ 

0.1+ 

+  5.U 

7.8 

11.0 

+ 

0.2 

+  1.8 

11.2 

10.3 

0.7 

-  6.8 

9.6 

6.8 

0.0 

0.0 

6.8 

+11.3 

+ 

1.1 

101+2.0 

+  1.7 

+ 

3.1 

56.6 

.  .  .  75.5 

+  0.7 

+ 

0.9 

76.2 

-  1.1 

0.1+ 

299.2 

+  1.0 

+ 

1.1 

95.1 

+  9.9 

+ 

3.0 

338.8 

-  0.9 

0.5 

176.1 

-  3.6 

9.2 

35.7 

+  2.7 

+ 

2.0 

11+0.1+ 

ij    Count  of  Persona  by  Plae©  of  Rtgidenee 

V  Count  of  Arsons  by  Place  of  Work  from  the  Joint  Federal-State  Current  Employment  Statistics  Series 
*■      In  thousands  of  jobs 
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BOSTON,  SMSA 
PROJECTIONS  OF  THE  LABOR  FORCE ,  UNEMPLOYMENT 

AND 

EMPLOYMENT  BY  MAJOR  INDUSTRY  DIVISIONS  AND  GROUPS 
FISCAL  YEAR  197*+  TO  FISCAL  YEAR  1975 


Employment* 

Fiscal  Yr. 

Estimated  Change 

Fiscal  Yr. 

MAJOR  INDUSTRY  DIVISIONS  AND  GROUPS 

Average 

From  FY  1974  to  1975 

Average 

1974 

Amount  Percent 

1975 

i  / 

1  in  n'.i      T  A  TVMl      T7W      /I  T!>      _l_  / 

+IO.I 

+1.5 

1255-2 

_L      ->  ll 

+  3.4 

+3.9 

09.0 

XX 

XX 

7.1 

rrt  m  t       t  j%  j  i  \t  Am  hbmhi 

+15.0 

+1.3 

1165.6 

+16.9 

+1.3 

1317.3 

+  5.8 

+2.2 

264.2 

+  6.6 

+4.4 

157.2 

.  .  2.8 

+  0.1 

+3.6 

2.9 

+  0.8 

+5.0 

16.8 

"31  A 

+  1.4 

+4.4 

33 

.  .  1+9.9 

+  3.0 

+6.0 

52.9 

-  (J.O 

-4.U 

ik  q 
14.? 

+  1.3 

+5.8 

23.9 

All  other  durables 

12.  k 

+  0.6 

+4.8 

13.0 

-  0.8 

-0.7 

107.0 

.  •  19-3 

-  0.3 

-1.6 

19.0 

4.7 

0.0 

0.0 

4.7 

.  .  1U.8 

-  0.3 

-2.0 

14.5 

+  0.1 

+1.0 

10.6 

--L.  f 

tLtL.  1 

7.8 

+  0.3 

+3.8 

8.1 

+  0.3 

+2.7 

11.5 

9.6 

-  0.5 

-5.2 

9.1 

.  ,  6.8 

0.0 

0.0 

6.8 

+11.1 

+1.1 

1053.1 

.  .  56.6 

+  1.3 

+2.3 

57.9 

+  0.8 

+1.0 

77.0 

+  1.3 

+0.U 

300.5 

.  .  95.1 

+  1.1 

+1.2 

96.2 

.  .  338.8 

+  7.0 

+2.1 

345.8 

-  0.4 

-0.2 

175.7 

-  2.4 

-6.7 

33.3 

+  2.0 

+1.1+ 

142.4 

*      In  thousands  of  jobs 

1/    Count  of  Persons  by  Place  of  Residence 

2/    Count  of  Persons  by  Place  of  Work  from  the  Joint  Federal-State 
Current  Employment  Statistics  Series 
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Prior  to  the  present  slowdown  many  employers  expressed  concern  over  the 
seemingly  paradoxical  situation  of  simultaneously  having  a  lack  of  job 
applicants  for  the  existing  openings  and  a  large  pool  of  unemployed. 
Part  of  the  answer  appears  to  be  the  problem  of  matching  the  existing 
supply  with  current  demand  in  an  area  undergoing  a  shift  in  its  employ- 
ment mix.    Many  of  the  unemployed  come  from  industries  marked  by  a 
long  term  downward  trend  such  as  food  processing,  apparel  and  leather 
while  the  job  openings  are  in  zhe  service  and  durable  goods  industries. 
Most  of  the  workers  from  these  declining  industries  tend  to  be  older 
with  limited  mobility.    While  there  are  openings  for  machinists,  assemblers 
and  electronic  technicians  in  the  western  and  southwestern  parts  of  the 
SMSA  most  of  these  structurally  unemployed  apparel  and  leather  benchworkers 
are  located  in  the  central  and  north  parts  of  the  SMSA.    The  outmigration 
of  jobs  from  the  inner  core  of  the  area  has  been  more  rapid  than  the  out- 
migration of  the  population.    For  many  of  the  openings,  given  the  wages 
offered  and  the  commuting  distance  involved,  it  is  just  not  feasible  for 
these  unemployed  to  apply  for  the  job.    Another  problem  in  matching 
supply  with  demand  is  that  most  of  the  job  openings  require  some  type 
of  skill  while  almost  12  percent  of  the  insured  unemployed  in  the  Boston 
SMSA  possess  no  real  ascertainable  skill.    Another  large  group  of  unemployed 
who  have  a  similar  problem  are  the  new  entrants  and  reentrants  who  lack 
the  necessary  experience  required  for  many  of  the  job  openings.    On  top 
of  these  barriers  between  supply  and  demand  are  the  usual  number  of  seasonal 
unemployed  such  as  construction  workers  and  the  usual  high  turnover  rates 
for  secretaries  and  clerks  which  further  inflate  the  number  unemployed. 

In  the  long  range  outlook  for  the  Boston  SMSA  most  of  the  openings  will 
be  due  to  replacement  of  workers  who  die  or  retire  rather  than  real  growth. 
Those  occupations  for  which  there  will  be  the  greatest  number  of  openings 
are  in  the  medical  related  occupations  especially  for  medical  technicians 
and  technologists  and  the  lesser  skilled  aide  and  assistant  type  positions. 
There  will  also  be  good  opportunities  for  mechanics  and  repairmen  of 
computers  and  industrial  machinery,  engineers  and  systems  analysts,  litho- 
graphic occupations    and  stenographers  and  secretaries.    The  accompaning 
table  is  an  estimate  of  the  yearly  number  of  openings  for  a  few  selected 
occupational  categories.    The  totals  for  the  Boston  SMSA  were  derived  by 
applying  the  1970  Census  ratio  of  the  Boston  SMSA  to  Massachusetts  for 
each  occupation  to  the  occupational  projections  made  for  the  State  by  the 
Occupational  Research  Department,  Division  of  Employment  Security. 
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ANNUAL  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  JOB  OPENINGS 
FOR  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS 
DURING  1970  -  1980 
BOSTON  SMSA 


Openings 

Openings  Due  to 

Net 

Due  to 

Labor  Force 

Occupational  Title 

Demand 

Growth 

Seperations 

Total,  All  Occupations 

60,810 

11,660 

U9,150 

Professional,  Technical,  Kindred 

13,3**0 

U,28o 

9,060 

faig  lllCCi  0                 -LC-XIU-C    ACbllilXv J-eUio 

Medical  Workers  (exc.  Technicians) 

2,850 

630 

2,220 

Health  Technicians  and  Technologists 

880 

3U0 

5U0 

660 

Managers,  Officials,  Proprietors 

5,970 

2,170 

3,800 

Sales  Workers 

5  7PO 

l  p6o 

Sales  ReT>resen"tative  -  Wholesale  Trade 

520 

100 

Sales  Clerks  -  Retail  Trade 

6U0 

p  7ko 

Clerical  and  Kindred  Workers 

19,270 

3,390 

15,880 

ft  ftllfi 

i  7oA 
J.,  fUU 

V/X  X  XwC             l««X-iXJ> AC     vL/vA  CL  WUX  O 

1  Oft 

Craftsmen,  Foreman,  Kindred 

3,^0 

470 

2,990 

darneirhers 

).).A 

i  sn 

pon 

Formen  N  EC 

X  wX  ulvi  i     A*  •  XJ  9  V  # 

oAa 

MppViaht  or  and  T?**t*a  i  T^mpn 

*'lv w A ACM JXV.O     GUXVX    ilUL^uXi.  luCU 

7ftn 

pro 

CPU 

Goerfttives  and  Kindivvl  Wr>7*lrpTa 

V/  J— '     JL  CI*  VA  »  WO     CU1%A     1     f  i  I'll  1                nwx  aCX  0 

-i  npn 

h.  ksn 

Operatives  1  ptc  .  Ttah  R"nnrh  1 

p  Ann 

-1  fl7ft 
-X,U  f U 

j,o  fL/ 

Transport  Equipment  Operatives 

830 

150 

680 

ft  ft7n 

X  ,  -1_LU 

Food  Service 

2,3^0 

120 

2,220 

Health  Service 

2,300 

620 

1,680 

rcrsonsu.  oervice 

950 

oO 

090 

fruictbivc  oervice 

990 

200 

790 

Private  Household 

330 

-2U0 

570 

Laborers  -  (exc.  Farm) 

730 

60 

670 

Construction  Laborers  (exc.  Carpenters  Helpers) 

120 

10 

110 

Stock  Handlers 

290 

100 

190 

Farmers  and  Farm  Workers 

20 

-60 

80 

Farmers  and  Farm  Managers 

20 

-20 

uo 

Farm  Laborers  and  Farm  Foreman 

0 

-ko 

to 

Source:    Division  of  Employment  Security 
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Boston  SMSA 
Labor  Demand  and  Supply 
First  Quarter  197k 


Applicant  Surplus 

Boston-Metropolitan 

Manager  Trainees 
Construction  Workers 
Truck  Drivers 
Packers -Material  Handlers 
Less  Skilled 

North  Shore 

Construction  Workers 
Truck  Drivers 

Electronic  Technicians-Assemblers 

Salespersons 

Teachers 

South  Shore 


Applicant  Shortage 


Machinist  1st  class 
Assemblers 

Secretaries-Skilled  Clerical 
Sewing  Machine  Operators 
Sheet  Metal  Workers 


Domestic  Workers 
Machinist  1st  class 
Nurses 
Welders 

Cooks,  experienced 


Shipbuilding  Trades 
Bindery  Workers 
Offset  Pressman 
Bookbinders 


Machinists 

Secretaries-Skilled  Clerical 
Welders 

Electronic  Technicians 


West 


Accountants 

Automotive  Production  Workers 
Personnel  Managers 
Teachers 

Construction  Workers 


Nurses 

Electronic  Technicians 
Electronic  Draftsmen 
Mechanical  Draftsmen 
Machinist 
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5.    Recent  Trends  in  Unemployment 

The  unemployment  situation  in  the  Boston  SMSA  had  shown  a  slight  improve- 
ment during  the  latter  part  of  1973  until  the  energy  crisis,  general 
business  slowdown  and  the  normal  seasonal  contraction  combined  to  push 
the  unemployment  rate  up  to  7.2  percent  in  January  and  7i5  percent  in 
February.    Also  adding  to  the  upsurge  in  unemployment  has  been  the  phasing 
out  of  military  installations  particularly  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard 
starting  in  early  fiscal  197^.    The  number  of  federally  covered  unemployed 
has  soared  from  883  in  June  1973  to  3,852  by  January  1971*.    The  unemploy- 
ment rate  should  level  off  in  March  at  7.5  percent  before  tailing  off 
slightly  in  April  and  May.    The  rate  for  the  Boston  area,  however,  should 
remain  above  7.0  percent  until  the  middle  of  the  third  quarter  197h.  The 
worst  of  the  energy  crisis  is  over  but  there  will  be  more  layoffs  at  the 
navy  shipyard  and  the  effects  of  the  energy  crisis  will  linger  on  at 
least  through  the  second  quarter  of  197b.    Therefore  the  area  will  remain 
one  of  substantial  unemployment  for  some  time  to  come. 

Although  the  entire  SMSA  has  a  substantial  surplus  of  labor  the  areas  of 
highest  concentration  of  unemployment  are  located  in  the  metropolitan 
areas  of  Boston,  Cambridge,  Everett,  Samerville,  Chelsea  and  Revere.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  city  of  Boston  had  an  annual  average  unemployment 
rate  of  8.3  percent  in  1973*    The  percentage  of  unemployment  climbs  even 
higher  in  the  inner  city  portions  of  Boston.    The  CEP  area  which  comprises 
an  area  extending  from  the  South  End  over  to  South  Boston  and  down  through 
Roxbury,  has  a  total  population  of  139, 32U  and  had  a  1973  annual  average 
unemployment  rate  of  11.2  percent.    The  Model  City  area  is  considerably 
smaller  than  the  CEP  area  and  includes  most  of  Roxbury  and  part  of  Jamaica 
Plain.    The  population  of  the  area  is  57,OOU  and  annual  average  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  this  section  of  the  city  was  approximately  12.0  percent  in 
1973. 

Aside  from  the  high  pockets  of  unemployment  in  the  central  metropolitan 
district  the  north  shore  area  around  Lynn  and  Salem  have  the  next  highest 
concentrations  of  unemployed.    Also  close  behind  in  terms  of  areas  of 
high  unemployment  is  the  south  shore  area  around  Quincy.    The  western 
part  of  the  SMSA,  which  consists  largely  of  bedroom  communities,  has  in 
general  a  much  less  severe  unemployment  problem  than  the  rest  of  the  SMSA. 
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Comparison  of  Unemployment  Rates  for  the  U.St 
Massachusetts  and  the  Boston  SMSA  for  1973 


U.S. 

Massachusetts 

Boston  SMSA 

Ad lusted 

Unnd lusted 

Ad lusted 

Unad  iii  53  ted 

Unadjusted 

January 

S  0 

6  5 

6.8 

February 

5.1 

5.6 

6.4 

6.7 

7.1 

March 

5.0 

5.2 

6.3 

6.5 

6.8 

April 

5.0 

4.8 

6.4 

6.2 

6.5 

May 

M 

4.3 

6.6 

6.3 

6.7 

June 

4.8 

5.4 

6.6 

7.U 

7.9 

July 

4.6 

5.0 

6.6 

7.5 

7.3 

August 

4.7 

4.7 

6.8 

6.8 

7.0 

September 

4.8 

4.7 

6.9 

6.3 

6.5 

October 

4.6 

4.2 

7.0 

6.1 

6.1 

November 

4.5 

4.7 

7.0 

6.6 

6.4 

December 

4.8 

4.5 

7.4 

7.0 

6.5 

Annual 

Average 

4.9 

4.9 

6.7 

6.7 

6.8 

6.    Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 

The  universe  of  need  for  manpower  services  represents  the  total  number  of 
different  individuals  who  will  need  employment -related  assistance  at  some 
time  in  the  coming  year.    This  is  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  unemployed 
persons,  persons  working  part-time  for  economic  reasons,  persons  working 
full  time  but  with  earnings  which  do  not  raise  the  family  income  above 
the  poverty  level  and  persons  who  are  not  in  the  labor  force  but  should 
be  if  barriers  to  employment  were  removed. 

The  total  universe  of  need  for  fiscal  year  1975  is  estimated  to  be  431,600 
an  increase  of  13,600  more  individuals  than  last  year  due  mainly  to  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  unemployed  over  the  year. 

The  two  main  categories  in  the  total  universe  of  need  are  the  poor  and 
nonpoor.    The  term  poor  is  applied  to  unemployed  or  underutilized  workers 
in  accordance  with  the  Social  Security  Administration  index  of  poverty. 
Poor  families  and  families  in  near  poverty  are  defined  on  the  basis  of 
annual  family  income,  by  source  (farm  and  n on farm) ,  in  relation  to  the 
number  of  members  of  the  family,  as  shown  in  the  following  table. 
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Plan  of  Service  for  Manpower  Data  Summary 
Boston,  Massachusetts  SMSA 


Base  Period  Used  FY  1973 


For  Fiscal  Year  1975 


Number  of 

Individuals 

SMSA* 

Model  Cities  * 

Item 

Total 

Sub-Area 

1.    Total  Civilian  Population  (as  of  1970 )# 

2,753,700 

57,000 

a.    Age  Distribution 

lb  through  21  years 

299,900 

6,000 

22  through  44  years 

778,100 

15,800 

45  years  and  over 

894,000 

14,100 

b.    Members  of  Minority  -  Total 

187,100 

44,700 

16  years  and  over 

115,800 

22,600 

2.  Total  Civilian  Work  Force 

(12  month  average  for  year  ending  1973)  1,478,400 

a.  Employed  -  Total  (12  month  average)  1,388,200 
(1)    Nonfarm  Wage  and  Salary  Workers  1,292,800 

b.  Unemployed  (12  month  average)  90,200 
(l)    Unemployment  Rate  6.1 

3.  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services  for 
Fiscal  Year  Ending  1975 

(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year)  431,600 

a.  Poor  70,100 

(1)  Disadvantaged  57,700 

(2)  Other  Poor  12,U00 

b.  Nonpoor  361,500 

(1)  Near-poverty  95,300 

(2)  All  other  nonpoor  266,200 

4.  Unemployed  and  Underutilized  Disadvantaged: 

by  Category  (12  month  average)  57,700 

a.  Unemployed  11,400 

b.  Underutilized  46,300 

(1)  Employed  part-time  for  economic  reasons  11,400 

(2)  Employed  full-time,  but  with  family 

income  at  or  below  poverty  level  13,300 

(3)  Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be  21,600 

5.  Welfare  Recipients  55,000 

6.  Estimated  School  Dropouts  (Forecast  period)  5,700 

7.  Estimated  Number  of  Veterans  Needing  Manpower 

Services  (Forecast  period)  33,500 
a.    Number  of  Vietnam-Era  Veterans  Needing 

Manpower  Services  (Forecast  period)  16,600 

8.  Est.  No.  of  Minorities  Needing  Manpower  Services  47,700 

9.  Total  Number  of  Different  Individuals  Unemployed 
During  the  Year  302,700 


18, 400 
16,200 

xx 
2,200 

12.0 


15,700 
4,800 
3,700 
1,100 

10,900 

4,100 
6,800 


3,700 
400 

3,300 
300 

400 
2,600 

3,500 

300 

INA 
INA 
12,300 

7.100 


#   Rounded  to  100 


*  Based  on  1970  Census  Data 
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Table  1 

Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 


Fiscal  Year  1975 


Boston.  Massachusetts  SMSA 


Base  Period  Used    CY  1973 


Number  of  ] 

individuals 

Base  Period 
CY  1973* 

Planning 
Assumptions 
for  FY  1975* 

I 

II 

1.  Total  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpover  Services 

(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year)  Ul6,100  U31,6O0 

a.  Poor  69,500  70,100 

(1)  Disadvantaged  57,200  57,700 

(2)  Other  Poor  12,300  12,1*00 

b.  Nonpoor  3U6,600  361,500 

(1)  Near-Poverty  93,900  95,300 

(2)  All  Other  Nonpoor  252,700  266,200 

2.  Unemployed  and  Underutilized  Disadvantaged, 

Total  57,200  27,700 

a.  Unemployed  10,900  11,U00 

b.  Underutilized  1+6,300  U6,300 

(1)  Employed  part-time  for  economic  reasons  .11 , hOO  11,U00 

(2)  Employed  full-time  but  with  family  income 

at  or  below  poverty  level  13,300  13,300 

(3)  Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be  21,600  21,600 

3.  Total  Number  of  Different  Individuals  Unemployed 

in  Year  288,600  302,700 


*  Bounded  to  100 
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Table  1 


Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
Fiscal  Year  1975 


Boston,  Massachusetts  Model  City  Base  Period  Used  CY  1973 


Number  of 

Individual s 

Base  Period 
CY  1973* 

Planning 
Assumptions 
for  FY  1975* 

I 

II 

1. 

Total  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year) 

lU,600 

15,700 

a.  Poor 

( 1 )  Di  s advantaged 

(2)  Other  Poor 

U,500 
3,500 
1,000 

U,800 
3,700 
1, 100 

b .  Nonpoor 

(1)  Near- Poverty 

(2)  All  Other  Nonpoor 

10,100 
3,800 
6,300 

10,900 
U,100 
6,800 

2. 

Unemployed  and  Underutilized  Disadvantaged, 
Total 

3,500 

3,700 

a.  Unemployed 

300 

Uoo 

b.  Underutilized 

(1)  Employed  part-time  for  economic 

reasons 

(2)  Employed  full-time  but  with  family  income 
at  or  below  poverty  level 

(3)  Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be 

3,200 

300 

1*00 
2,500 

3,300 
300 

Uoo 

2,600 

3. 

Total  Number  of  Different  Individuals  Unemployed 
in  Year 

6,600 

7,100 

*  Rounded  to  100 
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Poverty  Level  Income  Criteria 
by  Size  of  Family 


Family  Size     Non-Farm  Family    Farm  Family 


1 

2 

3 
h 

5 

6 
7 


$2,200 

2,900 
3,600 
U,300 
5,000 
5,700 

6,Uoo 


$1,870 

2,U65 
3,060 

3,655 
U,250 

H,845 
5,1+1+0 


For  families  with  more  than  seven  members,  add  $700  for  each  additional 
member  in  n on farm  family  and  $600  for  each  additional  member  in  a  farm 
family.    A  person  is  also  deemed  to  be  poor  if  he  is  a  member  of  a 
family  which  received  cash  welfare  payments . 

According  to  the  universe  of  need  for  the  Boston  SMSA  there  are  70,100 
poor  individuals  and  361,500  nonpoor  individuals  in  need  of  manpower 
services. 


7.    Characteristics  of  the  Disadvantaged 

A  disadvantaged  individual,  for  manpower  program  purpose,  is  a  poor  per- 
son who  does  not  have  suitable  employment  and  who  is  either  (l)  a  school 
dropout,  (2)  a  member  of  a  minority,  (3)  under  22  years  of  age,  (U)  1+5 
years  of  age  or  over,  or  (5)  handicapped. 

The  five  basic  combinations  of  the  definition  are: 


(1)  Poor  school  dropout  without  suitable  employment 

(2)  Poor  youth  without  suitable  employment 

(3)  Poor  minority  group  worker  without  suitable  employment 
(k)  Poor  older  worker  without  suitable  employment 

(5/  Poor  handicapped  worker  without  suitable  employment 


Clearly,  any  one  individual  might  meet  several  of  the  tests  at  once; 
e.g.,  the  poor  unemployed,  handicapped,  teenage  dropout. 
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Of  the  estimated  70,100  poor  individuals  in  need  of  manpower  services, 
57,700  are  disadvantaged.  The  number  of  disadvantaged  in  the  universe 
of  need  has  risen  by  nearly  ten  percent  over  the  year  aithe  worsening 
economic  situation  has  intensified  the  job  hunting  difficulties  of  the 
disadvantaged . 

a.    Minority  Group  Status 

In  the  Boston  SMSA  there  are  a  total  of  187,100  minorities,  13^,300  of 
which  reside  in  the  city  of  Boston.    Blacks  constitute  the  largest  minority 
group  in  the  Boston  area.    Close  to  85  percent  of  the  Blacks  reside  in  the 
inner  city  which  presents  several  limitations  to  their  employment  prospects. 
Most  of  the  growth  in  employment,  particularly  in  the  manufacturing  sector, 
has  occured  outside  of  the  city.    This  outmigration  of  jobs  together  with 
the  strong  community  orientation  of  minorities  has  created  transportation 
problems  for  the  inner  city  minority  group  members.    Travel  time,  cost 
and  other  inconveniences    are  substantial  barriers  to  employment  of 
minorities  in  Boston  especially  considering  that  most  of  the  opportunities 
available  to  them  are  the  low  skilled,  low  paying  jobs. 

The  next  most  populous  minority  group  in  the  Boston  SMSA  are  the  Spanish- 
surnamed.    The  1970  Census  placed  the  number  of  Spanish-surnamed  at  36,200, 
approximately  half  of  which  lived  in  Boston.    It  is  believed  that  this 
is  an  undercount  due  to  the  high  mobility  of  the  group,  a  reluctance  to 
be  counted  and  a  substantial  in-migration  since  the  1970  Census.  Employ- 
ment opportunities  for  the  Spanish-surnamed  are  hampered  by  language 
difficulties,  lack  of  citizenship  or  work  permits  and  generally  low  levels 
of  education  and  work  skills. 

Orientals  are  another  minority  group  with  a  substantial  representation 
in  the  SMSA  with  a  total  of  17,000  according  to  the  1970  Census.  This 
group  does  not  have  as  many  barriers  to  employment  as  the  other  two 
previously  mentioned  minority  groups  but  are  somewhat  restricted  by 
language  problems,  close  community    ties  and  a  heavy  dependence  on  such 
declining  industries  as  textile  and  apparel  which  are  also  very  prone 
to  seasonal  fluctuations. 
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Employment  by  Minority  Status 
for  the  Boston  SMSA  and  Boston  City 
1973  Annual  Averages 


Minority  Status 


Labor  Force 


Employed 


Unemployed 


Rate 


Boston  SMSA 


1. 

Total 

1,218,000 

1,135,000 

83,000 

6.8 

2. 

White 

1,160,1+00 

1,083,600 

76,800 

6.6 

3. 

Black 

1+7,900 

1+2,1+00 

5,500 

11.5 

1+. 

Other  Races 

9,700 

9,000 

800 

8.2 

5. 

Spanish  American 

13,900 

12,200 
63,600 

1,700 

12.2 

6. 

Minority  Group* 
Boston  City 

71,500 

8,000 

11.2 

1. 

Total 

290,1+00 

266,200 

2l+,200 

8.3 

2. 

White 

21+6,800 

227,800 

19,000 

7.7 

3. 

Black 

38,1+00 

33,700 

l+,800 

12.5 

k. 

Other  Races 

5,200 

l+,800 

1+00 

7.7 

5. 

Spanish  American 

6,700 

5,600 

1,100 
6,300 

16.1+ 

6. 

Minority  Group* 

50,300 

l+l+,100 

12.5 

*    Sum  of  Spanish  American  and  all  races  except  white. 

Some  duplication  possible  since  Spanish  American  may  include 
nonwhite  races  in  addition  to  white. 

Sum  of  individual  items  may  not  equal  totals  because  of  rounding. 


b.    Welfare  Recipients 

As  of  December  1973,  there  were  1+7,1+53  AFDC  cases  in  the  Boston  SMSA. 
The  vast  majority  of  all  AFDC  cases  have  females  as  the  head  of  household. 
Women  with  children  under  six  years  of  age  are  not  required  to  enroll  in 
training  or  take  jobs  although  they  may  volunteer.    Therefore  it  is 
estimated  that  only  35  percent  of  all  AFDC  cases  are  truly  employable. 
The  lack  of  day  care  facilities  preclude  many  AFDC  recipients  from  holding 
jobs  or  participating  in  training  programs.    Currently  there  are  17,219 
WIN  registrants  with  only  2,858  active  participants  in  the  WIN  program 
throughout  the  Boston  SMSA. 

The  other  welfare  assistance  program  from  which  potential  labor  force 
participants  can  be  drawn  is  General  Relief.    An  average  of  5,500  from 
this  category  report  to  DES  offices  bi-weekly  to  receive  employment 
related  assistance.    During  the  past  year,  approximately  1,700  general 
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relief  recipients  have  been  placed  in  jobs  by  DES  officer  throughout  the 
Boston  SMS A. 

C.  Veterans 

The  tight  labor  market  conditions  existing  throughout  thq  Boston  SMSA  have 
made  job  opportunities  especially  limited  for  the  returning  Vietnam  era 
veterans  due  to  a  lack  of  civilian  related  skills  obtained  while  in  the 
service.    Many  of  these  young  veterans  entered  the  service  prior  to  or 
immediately  after  graduation  from  high  school  and  as  a  result  lack  the 
requiste  experience  or  education  required  for  most  of  the  job  opportunities 
in  the  Boston  area.    Employment  Service  records  indicate  that  there  are 
currently  12,572  Vietnam  era  veterans  seeking  employment  in  the  Boston 
SMSA.    The  DES  continues  to  stress  job  development  assistance  such  as 
counseling  or  training  for  the  Vietnam  era  veterans. 

D.  Older  Job  Seekers 

The  Boston  SMSA  tends  to  have  a  relatively  older  labor  force  as  nearly 
hi  percent  of  the  labor  force  is  U5  years  of  age  or  older.    The  shift  in 
the  employment  mix  from  manufacturing  to  nonmanufacturing  has  caused 
particular  hardships  for  the  older  workers  as  many  have  become  long  term, 
structurally  unemployed.    Many  now  possess  obsolete  skills  and  are 
reluctant  to  learn  new  ones  due  to  their  limited  mobility  and  a  feeling 
they  would  be  discriminated  against. 

E.  Young  Job  Seekers 

All  young  job  seekers  face  the  common  barrier  to  employment  of  lack  of 
experience  but  the  school  dropout  is  confronted  with  the  additional  barrier 
of  a  lack  of  education.    It  is  estimated  that  in  1973  the  rate  of  unem- 
ployment for  those  16  to  22  years  of  age  was  10.3  percent.    The  total 
number  of  dropouts  for  fiscal  1975  is  estimated  at  5,700  with  a  slightly 
higher  dropout  rate  existing  in  the  central  city  than  in  the  surrounding 
suburbs.    The  job  opportunities  for  dropouts  are  for  the  most  part 
limited  to  low  paying  or  part-time  positions  with  little  chance  for  skill 
development  or  advancement.    According  to  the  Employment  Service's  records 
there  are  currently  15,311  young  people  22  years  of  age  or  under  seeking 
employment  in  the  Boston  area. 


8.    Characteristics  of  Individuals  Other  than  the  Disadvantaged  in  the 
Universe  of  Need 

The  largest  portion  of  the  universe  of  need  is  by  far  the  nonpoor,  non- 
disadvantaged  individuals.    The  softening  of  the  economy  creates  both  a 
greater  number  of  unemployed  plus  longer  spells  of  joblessness.  Although 
many  of  these  individuals  could  use  some  job  training  most  are  job  ready 
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but  job  placement  is  very  difficult  "because  of  the  slack  in  demand.  In 
general  these  individuals  are  high  school  graduates,  possess  a  skill,  are 
between  the  ages  of  22  and  kk  and  are  white.    Typical  examples  include 
those  that  will  experience  a  period  of  unemployment  due  to  the  seasonal 
nature  of  their  employment  such  as  construction  workers,  retail  trade 
salespersons  and  workers  from  the  shoe,  textile  and  apparel  industries. 
Many  of  these  people  face  increased  lengths  of  seasonal  unemployment  as 
a  result  of  the  current  economic  downturn.    Other  skilled  people  such  as 
the  production  workers  from  General  Motors  or  the  shipbuilders  from  the 
Boston  Naval  Shipyard  can  also  expect  long  durations  of  unemployment 
unless  they  accept  a  lower  paying  position  requiring  less  skill.  A 
particular  problem  to  the  Boston  area  is  that  many  of  those  displaced  by 
the  cutback  in  defense  spending  in  1970  and  its  aftermath  had  obtained 
their  job  titles  through  on-the-job  training.    Therefore,  many  classified 
as  engineers  do  not  have  normal  educational  attainment  associated  with 
that  job  title.    Regardless  of  the  individuals  experience  other  companies 
are  hesitant  to  hire  someone  classified  as  a  engineer  without  an  engineering 
degree  from  a  recognized  university. 

Another  group  of  nondisadvantaged  that  face  especially  difficult  obstacles 
to  securing  employment  are  the  new  entrants  and  reentrants.    These  are 
individuals  that  are  entering  the  work  force  either  for  the  first  time  or 
reentering  it  after  a  period  of  time  out  of  the  work  force.    The  most 
obvious  examples  are  students  and  housewives.    These  people  must  compete 
with  workers  who  have  experience  and  in  a  tight  labor  market  fewer  oport uni- 
ties are  available  to  them.    A  tight  labor  market  also  suppresses  the 
number  of  summer  job  opportunities  available  for  students.    This  summer 
students  will  find  job  hunting  a  very  disheartening  experience. 


9.    Barriers  to  the  Employment  of  the  Disadvantaged 

The  most  common  barriers  to  employment  among  the  disadvantaged  continue 
to  be    a)    low  levels  of  educational  attainment,  occupational  skills  and 
work  experience    b)    residence  in  the  inner  city  that  include  many  other 
disadvantaged  job  seekers  and  few  low  skilled  job  openings  and    c)  family 
and  child  care  responsibility. 

In  periods  of  substantial  labor  surpluses,  people  with  little  education 
especially  the  Spanish  and  Orientials  who  have  the  added  burden  of  a 
language  barrier,  have  very  few  job  opportunities. 
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A  particular  problem  in  the  Boston  SMSA  has  been  the  continued  concenta- 
tion  of  disadvantaged  in  the  inner  city  while  at  the  same  time  there 
has  been  a  steady  exodus  of  labor  intensive  manufacturing  jobs  out  of 
the  city.    Inadequate  public  transportation  to  areas  outside  the  city's 
limits  together  with  a  lack  of  low  or  moderate    priced  housing  in  the 
suburbs  severely  limit  the  mobility  of  the  inner  city  disadvantaged. 

Other  barriers  that  some  of  the  disadvantaged  face  are  prior  police 
convictions,  personal  and  health  problems  which  often  lead  to  alcoholism 
and  drug  dependency  and  child  care  responsibilities. 
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1.    Hig>>Hghts  and  Conclusions 


The  Boston  SMSA's  economy  is  suffering  from  an  overall  lack  of  demand. 
Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  economic  development  rather  than  training  in 
order  to  reduce  the  high  level  of  unemployment.    The  197^  annual  average 
unemployment  rate  for  the  Boston  SMSA  was  7.2  percent.    Since  December  197^ , 
the  unemployment  rate..has  risen  to  9.2  percent  in  January;  10.9  percent  in 
February  and  11.5  percent  in  March.    Most  of  the  increase  in  unemployment 
is  the  result  of  the  current  recession,  however,  some  of  the  rise  in  un- 
employment since  January  is  due  to  recent  legislation  extending  the  period 
of  unemployment  compensation  coverage. 

The  industries  that  have  been  affected  the  most  by  the  recession  are  the 
manufacturers  of  durable  goods  especially  instruments,  electrical  and 
nonelectrical  machinery.    Consequently  because  these  industries  typically 
employ  mostly  males  it  has  been  the  adult  male  that  has  been  most  severely 
affected  by  this  recession.    While  the  area's  reliance  on  service  industries 
has  somewhat  mitigated  the  downturn,  it  has  further  entrenched  the  Boston 
SMSA  as  a  service  oriented  economy  which  leads  to  greater  inequality  in 
terms  of  income  distribution  and  even  less  demand  for  blue  collar  workers. 
Although  an  area  needs  some  service  jobs,  when  almost  the  total  growth  in 
employment  of  an  area  occurs  in  only  these  industries  it  presents  dif- 
ficulties for  those  adult  workers  seeking  full-time,  career- ladder  type  ..- 
jobs. 

The  job  market  is  currently  extremely  slack.    Demand  is  off  for  almost  all 
occupations  with  the  best  opportunities  continuing  to  be  for  nurses,  medical 
technicians  and  technologists,  secretaries,  accountants,  steamfitters  and 
pipefitters. 

The  Universe  of  Heed  for  the  Boston  area  will  be  extremely  large  as  a  result 
of  the  poor  economic  climate.    It  is  estimated  that  a  total  of  li-55,20O  per- 
sons will  need  manpower  services  of  some  kind  in  fiscal  year  1976.  Almost 
one  third  of  the  total  number  of  persons  in  need  of  services  are  residents 
of  the  city  of  Boston.    Most  of  those  in  need  of  help  will  be  nonpoor 
individuals  experiencing  a  stretch  of  unemployment, while  an  estimated  76, 600 
poor, of  which  63,500  are  classified  as  disadvantaged, will  also  be  in  need  - 
of  more  .extensive  manpower  services. 
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2.    Description  of  Area 


a.    Definition  of  Area 

The  Boston  SMSA  consist  of  17  cities  and  6l  towns  with  the  city  of  Boston 
as  its  core.    It  is  a  geographic  and  economic  entity  which  cuts  across 
county  lines.    All  of  Suffolk  County  and  parts  of  Essex,  Middlesex, 
Norfolk,  and  Plymouth  Counties  are  included.    The  town  is  considered  the 
major  geographic  unit.    The  list  of  the  cities  and  towns  included  in  the 
area  are: 


Cities 

Towns 

Beverly 

Arlington 

Lexington 

Rockland 

Boston 

Ashland 

Lincoln 

Saugus 

Cambridge 

Bedford 

Lynnfield 

Scituate 

Chelsea 

Belmont 

Manchester 

Sharon 

Everett 

Braintree 

Marblehead 

Sherborn 

Lynn 

Marshfield 

Stoneham 

Maiden 

Burlington 

Medfield 

Sudbury 

Medford 

Canton 

Middleton 

Swamps co tt 

Melrose 

Cohasset 

Millis 

Topsfield 

Newton 

Concord 

Milton 

Wakefield 

Peabo&y 

Danvers 

Nahant 

Walpole 

Quincy 

Dedham 

Natick 

Watertown 

Revere 

Dover 

Need  ham 

Wayland 

Salem 

Duxbury 

Norfolk 

Wellesley 

Somerville 

Framl ngham 

North  Reading 

Wenham 

Waltham 

Hamilton 

Norwell 

Weston 

Woburn 

Hanover 

Norwood 

Westwood 

HI ngham 

Pembroke 

Weymouth 

Holbrook 

Randolph 

Wilmington 

Hull 

Reading 

Winchester 
Winthrop 
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b.    Economic  Developments  and  Outlook 


Throughout  197^  the  Boston  SMSA  has  "been  "beset  first  by  the  energy  crisis, 
then  double-digit  inflation  and  finally  recession.    During  the  first 
three  quarters  of  197*+  employment  had  been  expanding,  but  at  too  slow  a 
rate  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  in  new  entrants  to  the  labor  force. 
This  combined  with  the  area's  deep  rooted  structural  unemployment  problems 
fixed  the  unemployment  rate  near  7«0  percent.    Up  until  November  the  area's 
economy  had  been  faltering  with  most  Boston  area  firms  reporting  fewer 
business  orders,  a  buildup  of  inventories,  and  shorter  work  weeks,  but  only 
random  layoffs  in  a  few  industries.    Since  November,  with  only  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  stronger  companies  in  the  area  have  just  been  managing  to 
hold  steady  while  the  weaker  firms  have  been  cutting  back.    The  economic, 
downturn  has  not  caused  vide  scale  plant  failures  but  across  the  board 
layoffs  and  belt-tightening  in  almost  all  sectors  of  the  economy. 

The  durable  goods  sector,  in  general,  manufacturers  of  heavy  equipment,  has 
been  affected  the.  most  by  the  recession.    These  industries  plus  the  con- 
struction industry  typically  employ  mostly  males.   As  a  result  males,  not 
females  as  most  traditional  theories  hold,  have  suffered  the  most  in  this 
current  recession.    In  addition  to  this  temporary  phenomenon,  men  also 
appear  to  have  a  bleaker  outlook  in  terms  of  long  range  job  opportunities. 
For  years  the  Boston  SMSA  has  been  experiencing  an  industrial  shift  from 
manufacturing  to  nonmanuf acturing ,  creating  more  professional,  clerical 
and  service  jobs  and  fewer  blue  collar  "type  jobs.    As  a  result  of  this 
shift,  the  number  of  jobs  typically  filled  by  women  has  risen  rapidly  and 
the  increase  in  the  female   participation  rate  dramatic. .  This  trend 
seems  certain  to  continue  in  the  future  leading  to  increased  opportunities 
for  women  and  less  for  men.    Thus  it  appears  men  in  the  Boston  area  will 
be  forced  into  the  traditional  female  occupations  such  as  nursing, 
medical  technicians  and  technologists  and  clerical  work.    This  in  turn 
will  probably  result  in  higher  wages  and  internal  career  development  in 
these  occupations  which  should  also  benefit  females. 

The  nondurable  goods  sector  continued  its  secular  decline  of  the  past 
decade.    The  firms  in  this  sector  are  typically  characterized  by  out- 
dated plant   and  equipment,  labor  intensive  operations  and  low  profit 
margins.    In  downturns  such  as  the  one  we  are  currently  in,  the  squeeze 
on  profits  is  even  greater  and  this  sector's  downward  trend  accelerated. 

The  one  sector  not  substantially  affected  by  the  adverse  economy  in  197^ 
was  services.    Service  industries  added  over  15,000  jobs  in  1974  while 
the  entire  number  of  jobs  only  increased  by  11,700  as  losses  in  other  in- 
dustries offset  the  growth  in  services.   While  this  has  helped  to  mitigate 
the  recessionary  effects  on  Boston  it  has  further  entrenched  the  areas 
reliance  on  a  service  economy.    A  growth  in  service  industries  usually 


creates  demand  for  either  high  level  professionals  or  low  skilled  hospital 
attendants,  food,  cleaning  and  protective  service  workers.    Thus  most  of 
the  jobs  created  are  often  low  paying,  dead-end  type  jobs.    This  leads  to 
greater  disparity  in  an  area's  income  distribution  and  less  demand  for  the 
area's  structural  workers.    Some  of  these  jobs  are  necessary  in  order  to 
provide  jobs  for  the  unskilled,  young  or  those  not  seeking  a  permanent 
attachment  to  the  labor  force  but  when  these  ki  ntis  of  jobs  become  the  only 
source  of  opportunity  it  leads  to  an  unhealthy  economy. 

Even  when  the  national  economy  starts  to  improve,  which  is  generally 
expected  to  be  by  late  1975  >  the  upturn  in  the  Boston  SMSA  will  lag  far 
behind.    Although  new  claims  for  unemployment  compensation  have  fallen  in 
February  and  March  after  rising  steadily  from  October  through  January, 
those  previously  laid  off  are  not  being  recalled.    Consequently  the  total 
number  unemployed  continues  to  expand.    Adding  to  the  area's  large  number 
of  unemployed  is  the  number  of  people  recently  made  eligible  for  extended 
unemployment  benefits.    Also  clouding  the  Boston  area's  future  will  be 
the  number  of  new  entrants  soon  entering  the  labor  force  in  search  of  jobs. 
On  top  of  all  this,  is  the  number  of  discouraged  workers  who  will  reenter 
the  labor  force  once  the  economy  starts  to  expand.    Thus  it  will  take  more 
on  the  order  of  three  new  jobs  to  reduce  the  number  of  unemployed  by  one 
instead  of  a  one  to  one  relationship.   At  this  time  it  seems  safe  to 
assume  that  the  unemployment  rate  in  the  Boston  area  will  remain  well  in 
excess  of  10  percent  for  most  of  1975* 
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c.    Population  and  Labor  Force  Characteristics 


There  is  very  little  current  information  on  the  population  or  character- 
istics of  the  labor  force  and  therefore  most  data  is  still  based  on  the 
1970  Census. 

One  interesting  factor  is  that  it  is  estimated  that  females  in  the  Boston 
SMSA  have  a  lower  unemployment  rate  than  males.    Also  females  in  the 
Boston  area  have  a  very  high  labor  force  participation  rate  compared  to 
the  national  average.    These  two  factors  apparently  are  the  result  of 
our  service  oriented  economy  and  the  high  cost  of  living  which  has  forced 
many  families  to  have  two  wage  earners. 

Minorities  still  have  greater  barriers  to  employment  than  their  white 
counterparts  as  evidenced  by  an  estimated  11.7  percent  unemployment  rate 
in  1974  for  minorities  and  a  6.9  percent  unemployment  rate  for  Whites. 
Spanish  Americans  had  the  highest  unemployment  rate  of  all  groups 
averaging  13. 0  percent,  followed  by  Blacks  11.9  percent  and  Orientals 
8.5  percent.    More  detailed  characteristics  of  the  Boston  SMSA  and  the 
city  of  Boston  can  be  obtained  from  the  Division  of  Employment  Securities 
publication  Manpower  Information  for  Affirmative  Action  Programs. 


Comparison  of  Total  Population  and  Racial  Composition 
Between  the  State,  SMSA,  Non-City  SMSA  and  City 


Boston 

Non-City 

State 

SMSA 

SMSA 

Boston 

Total  -  (U.S.  Census)  i960 

5,143,917 

2,595,^81 

1,898,284 

697,197 

Nonwhite 

124,900 

87,100 

18,600 

68,500 

Total  -  (Mass.  Census)  1965 

5,361,000 

2,605,900 

1,989,600 

616,300 

Nonwhite 

179,000 

140,000 

29,500 

110,500 

Total  -  (U.S.  Census)  1970 

5,689,170 

2,753,700 

2,112,629 

641,071 

Nonwhite 

211, 5^6 

150,959 

34,597 

116,362 

Negro 

175,817 

127,035 

22,328 

104,707 

Other 

35,729 
4,475 

23,924 

12,269 

11,655 

Indian 

2,132 
2,593 

1,085 

1,047 

Japanese 

4,393 
14,012 

1,948 

645 

Chinese 

12,025 

5,018 

7,007 
566 

Filipino 

2,361 

1,393 

827 

All  Other 

10,1*88 

5,781 

3,391 

2,390 

*    Spanish  Surname 

64,860 

36,193 

18,209 

17,984 

*    Included  in  white  count 
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3.    Employment  Developments  and  Outlook  by  Industry 


The  total  number  of  Jobs  in  the  Boston  SMSA  rose  by  11,700  between  1973 
and  197^.    All  of  these  gains,  however,  were  registered  in  the  early 
part  of  197^  before  the  sharp  downturn.    The  net  gain  in  employment  was 
the  result  of  a  loss  of  2,000  manufacturing  jobs  combined  with  a  gain  of 
13,700  nonmanufacturing  jobs.    Within  the  manufacturing  sector  the  dur- 
able goods  industries  added  1,000  jobs  over  the  year  but  this  gain  was 
offset  by  the  continued  decline  of  the  nondurable  goods  industries. 

Although  the  durable  goods  industries  showed  an  increase  from  1973 > 
these  industries  are  typically  very  cyclical  and  have  been  greatly 
affected  by  the  recession.    Compared  to  1973  annual,  averages,  all  durable 
good  industries  except  for  transportation  equipment  and  the  "other  durable 
goods"  industry  grouping,  recorded  advances.    The  largest  increase  oc- 
curred in  the  instruments  industry.    Most  of  this  gain  was  the  result  of 
expansion  at  Polaroid.    Unfortunately  this  firm  has  lately  had  to  cutback 
payrolls  as  a  result  of  the  curtailment  in  consumer  spending  and  the  poor 
performance  of  its  new  camera. 

The  nonelectrical  machinery  industry  added  1,000  jobs  over  the  year.  Much 
of  the  growth  in  this  industry  was  the  result  of  demand  for  capital  goods, 
especially  for  computers  and  computer  peripheral  equipment.    However,  cut- 
backs can  be  anticipated  in  this  industry  as  both  Honeywell  and  General 
Electric  have  already  begun  to  reduce  payrolls. 

The  electrical  machinery  industry  still  remains  the  largest  manufacturing 
industry  in  the  Boston  SMSA.    This  industry  expanded  by  800  generally  in 
response  to  the  recent  influx  of  defense  contracts.    The  most  noteworthy 
expansion  occurred  at  GTE  Sylvania  in  Needham. 

Fabricated  metals  increased  by  700  on  the  strength  of  the  past  years 
capital  goods  boom  plus  the  relocation  of  Gillette's  headquarters  from 
Chicago  to  Boston. 

Transportation  equipment  was  down  by  2,700  from  a  year  ago  due  to  a 
partial  shutdown  of  General  Motors  in  January  1971*,  and  cutbacks  and 
labor  disputes  at  General  Dynamics  throughout  the  first  three  quarters 
of  the  year.    Ironically,  during  the  recent  downturn  this  is  the  one 
durable  good  industry  that  has  been  growing  as  a  result  of  the  hiring 
at  General  Dynamics.    General  Dynamics  has  a  backlog  of  orders  for  8  I2iG 
Tankers  which  should  ensure  prosperity  for  the  shipyard  for  the  rest  of 
the  seventies. 
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The  nondurable  goods  industries  continued  their  long-term  decline  losing 
3,000  jobs  over  the  past  year.    These  industries  are  generally  considered 
mature  industries    with  outdated  plant  and  equipment  and  beset  by  foreign 
competition.    The  losses  in  the  sector  were  widely  distributed  throughout 
the  various  industries  with  the  exception  of  the  chemical  and  rubber  in- 
dustries which  added  200  and  100  respectively.    The  textile  industry 
remained  stable. 

The  greatest  loss  came  in  the  food  processing  industry  which  dropped  1,000. 
Some  of  this  loss  was  the  result  of  continued  reliance  on  automation,  but 
to  a  greater  degree  in  recent  months, on  the  high  cost  of  sugar  which  has 
affected  the  bakery  and  confectionary  industries.    Dairy  products  and 
canning  have  also  experienced  reductions  in  payrolls. 

Printing  and  publishing  lost  700  jobs.    Reductions  were  registered  in 
commercial  printing,  book  publishing  and  newspaper  printing.  This 
industry  has  been  greatly  affected  by  higher  costs  for  materials  and 
automation. 

The  apparel  industry  is  the  largest  employer  in  the  nondurable  goods 
industry.    This  industry  continues  to  be  hurt  by  foreign  competition  and 
has  declined  steadily  for  the  last  five  years. 

The  shoe  industry  dropped  another  hOO  workers  during  this  past  year  to 
continue  its  longterm  decline.    The  most  significant  event  in  this  industry 
was  the  closing  of  Duchess  Footwear  in  Salem  during  the  latter  half  of  197^  • 

The  paper  and  the  other  nondurable  goods  industry  grouping  each  lost  1*00 
jobs  over  the  past  year.    The  paper  industry  is  generally  considered  a 
leading  indicator  of  business  conditions  in  that  as  soon  as  business  orders 
decline  generally  there  is  less  need  for  packaging,  business  forms,  etc. 
Thus  the  paper  industry  is  extremely  sensitive  to  business  conditions  and 
consequently  has  cutback  in  197^.    The  drop  in  employment  in  the  other 
nondurable  goods  industry  grouping  was  the  result  of  a  curtailment  in  mis- 
cellaneous manufacturing,  especially  in  the  manufacturing  of  toys  and 
sporting  goods. 

The  nonmanufacturing  sector  continued  its  steady  expansion  of  the  last 
several  years  in  197^.    While  this  sector  provided  all  of  the  growth  for 
the  SMSA,  expansion  among  the  sector's  industries  was  unevenly  distributed. 

The  service  industries,  especially  medical  and  health,  educational  and 
business  services,  has  provided  most  of  the  job  opportunities  in  the 
Boston  Area.    Although  this  area  is  expected  to  continue  to  be  the  source 
of  most  of  the  areas  new  job  opportunities  it  is  unlikely  that  the  rate 
of  growth  in  the  next  few  years  will  be  as  great  as  this  past  year.  In- 
flation and  budgetary  problems  have  substantially  affected  plans  for 
expansion  at  most  of  the  areas  hospitals  and  colleges. 


Employment  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade  edged  up  slightly  in  197*4-  mostly 
on  the  strength  of  growth  in  eating  and  drinking  places  •    Not  faring  as 
well  were  the  retail  department  stores  and  retail  food  stores  •  Moderate 
growth  is  anticipated  in  fiscal  year  1976  although  not  without  some 
problem  areas  especially  for  discount  department  stores. 

Finance,  insurance  and  real  estate  is  the  orther  nonmanufacturing  industry 
that  expanded  employment  in  197^.    The  largest  gain  was  the  result  of  the 
locating  of  the  Sun  Life  Assurance  Company's  United  States  headquarters 
in  Wellesley.    This  industry  has  had  a  consistent  record  of  moderate  growth 
over  the  past  several  years  and  should  continue  this  trend  in  the  future. 
Employment  in  this  industry  should  receive  a  "boost  with  the  opening  of  the 
new  John  Hancock  office  "building. 

The  transportation,  communications ,and  utilities  industry, and  government 
"both  lost  2,200  jobs  between  1973  and  The  drop  in  the  former  was 

the  result  of  cutbacks  in  the  utilities  caused  by  the  energy  crisis  and 
also  a  curtailment  in  communications  due  to  layoffs  from  the  New  England 
Telephone  Company,    The  decline  in  the  government  was  the  result  of 
reductions  in  employment  at  the  federal  level.    The  main  factors  respon- 
sible for  the  drop  were  the  final  closing  of  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard  and 
an  overall  effort  to  economize.    State  and  local  governments  offset  some 
of  the  losses  at  the  federal  level  and  in  the  months  ahead  should  add 
still  more  in  response  to  the  emergency  legislation  under  CETA  passed  by 
Congress, 

The  construction  industry  also  had  a  bad  year  averaging  a  loss  of  1,800 
jobs  in  197^.    This  industry  became  even  more  depressed  towards  the 
latter  half  of  the  year  and  in  February  1975  was  2,500  below  its  year  ago 
level.    The  main  problem  has  been  the  lack  of  residential  building  in  the 
area  caused  by  the  tight  money  situation  and  subsequent  high  interest 
rates.    The  outlook  is  much  better  as  commercial  building,  especially  in 
the  central  city,  appears  promising.    Jordan  Marsh  has  announced  a  joint 
venture  with  a  European  concern  to  develop  a  six-block  area  in  the  down- 
town retail  district.    The  total  project  is  estimated  at  $220  million 
and  is  scheduled  to  include  a  renovation  of  the  Jordan  Marsh  Department 
Store  and  a  five-acre  complex  of  office  buildings,  a  hotel  and  a  multi- 
level shopping  center.    Hopefully  a  Park  Plaza  project  will  develop  in 
some  form  to  provide  even  more  construction  opportunities  in  the  coming 
years.    Furthermore,  government  efforts  to  spur  residential  housing  such 
as  the  tax  benefits  recently  made  law  and  the  lowering  of  interest  rates 
should  also  create  still  more  job  opportunities. 

To  summarize,  197^ was  not  a  particularly  good  year  for  employment  in  the 
Boston  SMSA  with  only  the  service  industries  waking  any  substantial  gains. 
The  first  quarter  of  1975  vas  even  worse  and  while  the  second  quarter 
should  show  a  bottoming  out  it  appears  that  recovery  will  be  very  gradual 
with  only  limited  growth  in  employment  in  the  latter  half  of  1975, 
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THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
DIVISION  OF  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY 


PROJECTIONS  FROM  FISCAL.  YEAR    1975 TO  FISCAL.  YEAR  I976 

OF 

NONAORICULTURE  WAGE  AND  SALARY  EMPLOYMENT  BY 
MAJOR  INDUSTRY  DIVISIONS  AND  GROUPS 

Boston  SWSA 

INDUSTRY 

Eanjlovment 

fiscal  xr. 
Average 
1075 

Estimated  Change 
From  FT  1975  to  FY  1976 

Fiscal-  > 
Average 

Amount 

Percent 

1976 

1300.6 

+22.7 

+  1.7 

1323.3 

21*8.1 

+  2.4 

+  1.0 

250.5 

a.  ■  — rr-  ' 

145.7 

+  2.9 

+  2.0 

148.6 

2.8 

+  0.1 

+  3.6 

2.9 

15.5 

j.  a  «; 

+  3.2 

16.0 

31*8 

+  0.4 

.    +  1.3 

32.2 

41.8 

14.3 

+  1.3 

+  9.1 

15.6 

Instruments,  ohotociaohic.  optical  zoods,  watches,  clocks  •  •  •  •  • 

22.2 

+  0.3 

.     +  1.4 

22.5 

11.3 

-  0.2 

-  1.8 

11.1 

102.4 

-  0.5 

-  0.5 

-■ 

101.9 

18.3 

-  0.3 

-  1.6 

18.0 

LI. 

4.4 

-  0.1 

-  2.3 

ft  _ 

4.3 

14.4 

-  0.3 

-2.1 

14.1 

9.5 

4.  n  0 

+  c.J. 

9.7 

22.7 

+  0.3 

+  1.3 

23.0 

7.7 

+  0.1 

+  1.3 

7.8 

10.5 

+  0.1 

+  1.0 

10.6 

T  AatfiAf  an/4    laotnAf  f-u^nofe 

8.8 

-  0.4 

-4.5 

8.4 

6.1 

•  0.1 

-  1.6 

6.0 

1052.5 

+20.3 

+  1.9 

1072.8 

52.6 

+  2.3 

+  4.4 

54.9 

Transportation,  communciations ,  electric,  gas,  sanitary  services  . 

72.0 

+  0.1 

+  0.4 

72.1 

298.9 

+  2.4 

:  +  0.8 

301.3 

97.0 

+  2.0 

+  2.1 

99.0 

355.7 

+  11.3 

+  3.2 

.  367.0 

176.3 

+  2.2 

+  1.2 

178.5 

<  33.1) 

(-  1.6) 

<-  4.8) 

(  31.5) 

(143.2) 

(+  3.8) 

(+  2.7) 

(147.0) 

nee:  Current  Employment  Series  of  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment  Security  in  Cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Dept. 
of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  as  Adjusted  to  Employment  and  Wage  Data  of  the  Massachusetts  Division  of 
Employment  Security 

1   Includes  SIC:  19,24,25,32  2/     Includes  SIC:  21,29,39 

'In  Thousands  of  Jobs 
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THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
DIVISION  OF  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY 


PROJECTIONS  FROM  FISCAL.  YEAR   TO^lfTO  FISCAL.  YEAR  1975 

OF 


NO  MAORI  CULTURE  WAGE  AND  SALARY  EMPLOYMENT  BY 
MAJOR  INDUSTRY  DIVISIONS  AND  GROUPS 

Boston,  SMSA 

INDUSTRY 

* 

Enrolovment 

Fiscal  Yr. 
Average 
1974 

Estimated  Change 
From  FY  1974  to  FY  1975 

Fiscal  Y 
Average 
1975 

Amount  Percent 

ntgricultural  Total 
tiufacturing  Total 


1298.9 
256,2 


+  1.7 
-  8.1 


40.1 

-3.2 


1300.6 


durable  Goods  .  -  

Primary  metal  industries   

Fabricated  metal  products  .  

Machinery,  except  electrical  

Electrical  machinery,  equipment  and  supplies  

Transportation  equipment  

Instruments,  photographic,  optical  goods,  watches,  clocks 
All  other  durables  1/  


Nondurable  Goods   

Food  and  kindred  products  ■ 

Textile  mill  products  

Apparel  and  related  products  • 

Paper  and  paper  products  

Printing  and  publishing  •• . 

Chemicals  and  allied  products  

Rubber  and  miscellaneous  plastics  products 

Leather  and  leather  products  

All  other  nondurables  2/  ;   .  . 


lW.8 
2.8 

15.9 
31.8 
*8.8 
14.5 
22.7 
32.3 

107.4 

Vr 

14.8 
10.4 
23.0 
jVT 

9.5 
.6.6 


nmanufacturing  Total   1C42.7 


Contract  construction   .  .  • 

Transportation,  communciations,  electric,  gas,  sanitary  services 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade  •  • 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  

Services,  miscellaneous,  and  mining   

Government   •  

Federal   i  •  •  • 

State  &  local  


55.9 
75.6 

299.9 
95.3 
3^.3 
175.7 
(  35.6) 
(iko.l) 


-  3.1 
0.0 

-  0.4 
0.0 

-  1.0 

-  0.2 

-  0.5 
-1.0 

-  5.0 

-  1.2 

-  0.3 

-  0.4 

-  0.9 

-•0.3 
0.0 

-  0.7 

-  0.7 

-  0.5 

+  9.8 

-  3.3 

-  3.6 

-  1.0 

+  1.7 
+15.4 
+  0.6 

i:  1:3 


-2.1 
o.o 
-2.5 
0.0 
-2.0 
-1.4 
-2.2 
-8.1. 

•4.7 
-6.2 
-6.4 
-2.7 
-8.7 
-1.3 
0.0 
-6.2 

-7.4 
-7.6 

+0.9 

-5.9 
-4.8 

-0.3 
+1.8 

+4.5 
+0.3 

[+2I2] 


145.7 
2.8 

15.5 
31.8 
.  47.8 
14.3 
22.2 

31.3 

102.4 
18.3 

4.4 
14.4 

9.5 
22.7 

7.7 
10.5 

8.8 
/  6.1 

1052.5 

52.6 
72.0 
298.9 
97.0 
355.7 
176.3 
(  33a) 
(143.2) 


irce:  Current  Employment  Series  of  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment  Security  in  Cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Dept. 
of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  as  Adjusted  to  Employment  and  Wage  Data  of  the  Massachusetts  Division  of 
Employment  Security 

1    Incites  SIC:  19,24,25,32  2/    Includes  SIC:  21,29,39 

'In  Thousands  of  Jobs 
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1+.    Employment  Developments  and  Outlook  "by  Occupation 


The  recent  economic  downturn  has  reduced  demand  for  all  occupations*  In 
December  197H  the  Division  of  Employment  Security  had  13  applicants  for 
each  job  opening  and  the  situation  has  deteriorated  since  that  time.  At 
that  time  the  best  opportunities  were  for  registered  nurses,  medical  and 
health  technicians,  secretaries  and  stenographers,  securities  salesmen, 
accountants,  kitchen  workers,  sewing  machine  operators,  steamfitters  and 
processors.    Those  occupations  with  the  greatest  surplus  of  workers  in- 
clude carpenters  and  other  construction  workers,  truck  drivers,  footwear 
benchworkers,  merchandising  clerks,  stock  clerks,  managers,  teachers  and 
counselors.    These  openings  and  applicants  represent  only  a  sample  of  all 
openings  and  applicants  available, and  may  be  skewed  by  the  type  of  openings 
received  and  the  type  of  applicants  registered  with  the  Division,  Also 
seasonal  factors  have  an  impact  on  the  ratio  of  applicants  to  openings  in 
many  occupations.    One  example  of  this  is  the  large  number  of  sales  people, 
especially  in  merchandising,  who  entered  the  labor  market  for  the  holidays 
but  because  of  the  slump  in  retail  trade  were  unable  to  find  work.  An- 
other example  is  the  number  of  teachers  to  openings  in  their  profession. 
In  September  the  ratio  was  approximately  60  to  1  and  now  in  December 
15  to  1,    The  reason  for  the  decline  is  not  that  teachers  have  been  able 
to  find  jobs  but  that  they  .have  gone  into  other  lines  of  work. 

While  the  area  remains  one  of  substantial  labor  surplus  there  are  still 
some  job  opportunities  going  unfilled.    Most  of  the  openings,  however, 
that  are  hard  to  fill  are  going  unfilled  not  because  of  a  shortage  of 
skilled  applicants  but  because  wages  are  low  or  they  are  in  a  high  turn- 
over occupation.    Even  the  shortages  of  skilled  machinists  or  steamfitters 
could  be  solved  if  the  wages  offered  were  high  enough  to  attract  applicants 
with  like  skills. 

The  long  term  outlook  calls  for  most  job  opportunities  to  occur  in  the  service 
sector.    Demand  will  be  strong  for  professionals  such  as  nurses  and  health 
technicians  and  technologist  and  other  service  related  occupations  for 
cleaning,  food,  and  protective  workers.    Other  occupations  for  which  there 
should  be  good  demand  include  engineers,  accountants,  clerical  workers, 
machinists  (mostly  due  to  labor  force  separations),  and  mechanics  and 
repairmen  of  computers  and  industrial  machinery.    Blue  collar  workers,  es- 
pecially semi-skilled  factory  workers  will  have  still  fewer  job  opportuniies . 
•  The  table  on  page  /?  is  an  excerpt  for  selected  occupations  from  the  publica- 
tion Manpower  Requirements  for  the  Boston  SMSA  by  Occupation,  by  Industry 
1970-1980  compiled  by  the  Occupational  Research  Department,  Division  of 
Employment  Security. 
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ANNUAL  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  JOB  OPENINGS 
FOR  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS 
DURING  1970  -  1980 
BOSTON  SMSA 


Occupational  Title 


Net  Demand 


Openings  Due 
To  Growth 


Openings  Due 
To  Labor  Force 
Separations 


Total,  All  Occupations 

Professional,  Technical,  Kindred 

Engineers,  Technical 

Engineers,  Science  Technicians 

Medical  Workers,  Exc.  Technicians 

Health  Techno!  •  and  Technicians 

Computer  Specialists 

Teachers' 

Accountants 

Lawyers 

Social  Workers 
Managers,  Officials,  Proprietors 
Sales  Workers 

Sales  Repres.  Wholesale  Trade 

Sales  Clerks,  Retail  Trade 
Clerical  Workers 

Steno,  Typists,  Secretaries 

Office  Machine  Operators 

Other  Clerical  Workers 
Craftsmen,  Foremen,  Kindred 

Carpenters 

Foremen,  N.E.C. 

Mechanics,  Repairmen,  Installers 
Operatives 

Operatives,  Exc.  Transport 
Other  Operatives,  Exc.  Trans. 
Transportation  Equip.  Operatives 
Service  Workers 

Cleaning  Service  Workers 
Food  Service  Workers 
Health  Service  Workers 
Personal  Service  Workers 
Protective  Service  Workers 
Private  Household  Workers 
Laborers,  Except  Farm 

Const.  Laborers,  Exc.  Carpenter  Help 
Freight,  Material  Handlers 
Gardners,  Groundkeepers ,  Exc^  Farm 
Stock  Handlers 
Farmers  and  Farm  Workers 
Farmers  and  Farm  Managers 
Farm  Laborers,  Farm  Foremen 


SOURCE:    Division  of  Employment  Security 


67,900 

1^,610 
890 
960 

2,760 
950 
H50 

3,9UO 

730 
hjO 
^50 
6,970 
5,370 
600 
3,120 

21,390 
9,090 
1,160 

lX,2feO 
U,lUo 

loo 
530 

970 
^,560 
3,520 
2,U00 
1,040 

9,780 

1,930 
2,690 
2,830 

970 
1,020 

3^0 
1,030 

iko 

160 
250 
310 
50 
20 
30 


13,010 

^,730 
430 
570 
590 

1*00 
250 
750 
150 
90 

130 

2,^20 
1,060 
190 

5to 

3,770 
1,750 
2k0 
1,780 
880 
90 
70 
390 
-990 
-1,160 
-870 
170 
1,120 
190 

xko 
800 
70 

210 
-290 
60 
* 
* 

90 
-hO 
-20 
-20 


5^,890 

9,880 
k6o 
390 

2,170 
550 
200 

3,190 
580 
360 
320 

H,  550 
^,310 

klO 
2,580 
17,620 
7,3to 
920 
9,360 
3,260 
320 
k60 
580 
5,550 
fc,68o 
3,270 
870 
8,660 

I,  7^ 
2,550 
2,030 

900 
810 

.  630 
970 
IkO 

•  160 
210 
220 
90 

ko 

50 
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Unfilled  Job  Openings  and  Related  Wage  Data  for 
Selected  Occupations  Listed  on  the 
Boston  and  Metropolitan  Job  Banks,  February  1975 


No..,  of 

1  * 

Wage  Rate 

\JLLL  JL  I  1  CU 

Low 

Mpdi  an 

Professional,  Technical 

379 

Nurses,  Registered 

58 

vkly 

11+0,00 

190.00 

267.00 

5  _ 

Nurses,  LFN 
Engineers,  Electrical 

21 

wkly 

110.00 

160.00 

185.00 

2 

83 

ann. 

13,000 

16,000 

22,000 

0 

"  Engineers,  Others 

25 

arm. 

10,000 

15,500 

1*2,000 

13' 

Medicine  8s  Health 

lte 

ann. 

7,000 

9,300 

19,000 

26 

Programmers  &  Analysts 

35 

ann. 

10,000 

1^,000 

23,000 

12"- 

Managerial 

270 

8,000 

Adnrirn  strative 

98 

ann. 

15,000 

33,000 

17 

Managers  &  Officials 

33 

ann. 

7,000 

13,500 

25,000 

3 

Social  &  Welfare 

37 

ann. 

10,000 

11,000 

13,000 

;i 

Accountant 

9 

ann. 

8,000 

12,000 

17,000 

;i 

Wholesale  &  Retail  Trade 

9 

ann. 

8,000 

13,000 

25,000 

2 

Clerical 

H53 

Secretarial 

89 

vkly 

100.00 

130.00 

300.00 

6 

.  Stenographer 

19 

wkly 

100.00 

120.00 

1U0.00 

0 

"Typist-clerk 

15 

wkly 

90.00 

100.00 

180.00 

2 

Stenographer,  Secretary, 

1U6 

filing,  etc.,  n.e.c. 

wkly 

90.00 

115.00 

150.00 

0 

Account  Recording 

lk8 

wkly 

100*00 - 

130.00 ' 

190-00 

9- 

Stock  Clerks 

19 

hrly 

2.25 

2.50 

^.37 

0 

Cashiers 

9 

hrly 

2.00 

2.50 

3.50 

0 

Sales  * 

189 

Commodities 

wkly 

80 

120 

300 

33 

Real  Estate,  Insurance,  etc. 

27 

wkly 

115 

150 

275 

1 

Service 

152 

7^ 

Waiters,  Waitresses 

13 

wkly 

100 

150 

1 

Hospital  Attendants 

15 

hrly 

2*00 

2.10 

3*66 

1 

Cooks 

7 

hrly 

2.50 

3.50 

5.60 

0 

Guards  &  Related  Services 

35 

hrly 

2.25 

3.00 

5.10 

0 

Farming,  Fishery,  Forestry, 

1.50 

&  Related  Work 

33 

wkly 

90 

1.50 

0 

Processing 

39 

hrly 

2125 

2.25 

5.76 

25 
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Unfilled  Job  Openings  and  Related  Wage  Data  for 
Selected  Occupations  Listed  on  the 
Boston  and  Metropolitan  Job  Banks,  February  1975 

(Continued) 


Occupational 

Wage 

Rate 

Unfilled 

Categories 

Openings 

Scale 

Lov 

Median! 

High 

30  days 

\fa        4  t>  o    1*^*0  Hoc 

HBCflJ         X  i  aUC  5 

Machinists 

36 

hrly 

2.50 

^.75 

7.00 

7 

Mechanics  &  Repairmen 

92 

hrly 

2.50 

U.25 

5.00 

3 

Textile  Machinists 

2.7 

hrly 

2.10 

3.00 

3.85 

0 

Bench  Work 

113 

oewxng  jxiacm ne  upera^or 

nrjy 

JL.Op 

Assemblers 

65 

hrly 

2.00 

2.50  ^ 

6.oo 

5 

Structural  Work 

270 

Welders 

82 

hrly 

2.75 

U.50 

5.52 

0 

Electrical  Installers  & 

Repair 

39 

hrly 

3.00 

U.50 

5.75 

0 

Construction  Occupations 

61 

hrly 

3.00 

U.00 

6.25 

2 

Miscellaneous  Work 

771 

Truck  Driving  -  Heavy- 

8 

hrly 

2.25 

3.50 

5.00 

0 

Transportation  Occupations 

U0 

hrly 

2.00 

3.75 

3.87 

33 

All  Openings  2,183 


*   Does  not  include  commissions 

Source:    Division  of  Employment  Security 
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5.    Recent  Trends  In  Unemployment 


The  unemployment  rate  in  the  Boston  area  hovered  near  the  7.0  percent  range 
for  most  of  197^  until  November,  when  unemployment  started  to  soar  and  has 
risen  rapidly  until  March  1975  when  it  is  expected  to  reach  11.5  percent. 
While  much  of  this  increase  in  unemployment  is  the  result  of  the  economic 
downturn  a  good  portion  of  the  rise  from  January  to  March  is  the  result  of 
an  extension  in  coverage  of  the  unemployment  compensation  law.    In  January, 
Congress  passed  legislation  entitling  anyone  who  had  "become  unemployed 
within  the  last  four  years  and  was  still  unemployed  to  an  additional  four 
to  thirteen  weeks  of  benefits.   While  this  Act  does  help  many  needy  people 
it  also  somewhat  artificially  inflates  the  number  unemployed  with  people 
previously  not  considered  capable  and  available  for  work.    This  includes 
such  people  as  retirees,  housewives  or  discouraged  workers  who  were  con- 
sidered to  have  left  the  labor  force.    Thus  it  is  the  jump  in  the  number 
of  people  claiming  under  this  extension  program  and  not  new  layoffs  that 
has  caused  the  unemployment  rate  to  climb  so  briskly  in  February  and 
March.    Even  without  these  extension  programs,  however,  the  unemployment 
rate  would  be  in  the  vicinity  of  10.0  percent,  and  while  new  layoffs  have 
been  subsiding  there  have  been  few  recalls  of  people  previously  laid  off. 

The  tables  on  pages  23,2k,  provide  evidence  as  to  what  industries  the  un- 
employed are  coming  from.   For  regular  benefits  or  the  first  26  to  30 
week  period  of  unemployment,  the  durable  good  manufacturers  have 
accounted  for  most  of  the  increase  going  from  9»k  percent  of  all  insured 
unemployed  in  January  197^  to  13.^  in  January  1975 •    The  largest  increases 
came  in  the  instruments  and  electrical  machinery  industries.  Nondurable 
goods  rose  by  a  percentage  point  over  the  year  as  two  industries,  rubber 
products  and  food  products  experienced  substantial  layoffs.    The  per-  . 
centage  of  insured  unemployed  from  the  nonmanufacturing  sector  actually 
declined  over  the  year. 

Those  claiming  extended  benefits  showed  much  the  same  pattern  as  those 
claiming  regular  benefits  in  that  the  largest  increase  came  from  durable 
goods  while  nonmanufacturing1  s  percentage  declined.     The  individual 
industries  accounting  for  the  changes,  however,  were  somewhat  different. 
Among  the  durable  goods  manufacturers,  machinery,  both  electrical  and 
nonelectrical,  and  instruments  accounted  for  most  of  the  increase.  In 
nondurable  goods,  the  apparel  industry  accounted  for  the  slight  rise  in 
this  sector. 

The  individual  estimates  of  unemployment  by  city  and  town  on  page  25  are 
derived  using  the  Census  Share  Methodology.    This  methodology  assumes 
that  the  percent  share  of  employment  and  unemployment  of  each  municipality 
to  the  Boston  SMSA's  employment  and  unemployment  has  remained  constant 
since  1970. 
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Thus  while  the  total  number  of  unemployed  has  more  than  tripled  since  1970 
it  is  assumed  that  this  increase  has  been  evenly  distributed  among  all 
cities  and  towns.    What  it  does  not  take  into  account  is  a  major  plant 
closing  since  1970  that  primarily  affected  only  residents  of  one  community 
more  than  any  other  community.    The  table  on  page  26,  however,  tends  to 
validate  The  Census  Share  Methodology  in  that  it  shows  that  although  total 
payments  to  Boston  SMSA  residents  increased  by  over  13,000  from  January 
1974  to  January  1975  >  this  increment  with  few  exceptions,  was  almost 
equally  distributed  throughout  the  Boston  area. 


Comparison  of  Unemployment  Rates  for  the  U.S. 
Massachusetts  and  the  Boston  SMSA  for  197*+ 


U.S. 

Massachusetts 

Boston  SMSA 

Adjusted 

Unadjusted 

Adjusted 

Unadjusted 

Unadjusted 

January 

5.2 

5.6 

7.1 

7.6 

7.5 

February 

5.2 

5.7 

7.1 

7.7 

7.6 

March 

5.1 

5.3 

7.2 

7.6 

7.5 

April 

5.0 

k.b 

7.1 

7.0 

7.1 

May 

5.2 

k.6 

6.3 

6.3 

6.5 

June 

5.2 

5.8 

6.h 

7.2 

7.5 

July 

5.3 

5.6 

6.7 

7.5 

7.5 

August 

5.1* 

5.3 

6.8 

6.8  - 

6.9 

September 

5.8 

5.7 

7.k 

6.5 

6.6 

October 

6.0 

5.5 

7.8 

6.6 

6.6 

November 

6.6 

6.2 

8.1 

l.h 

7.0 

December 

7.2 

6.7 

8.7 

8.2 

7.6 

Annual 

Average 

5.6 

5.6 

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

1975 

8.2 

January 

9.0 

9.9 

10.3 

9.2 

February 

8.2 

9.1 

11.0 

H.9 

10.9 

/ 
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Number  of  Benefit  Payments  by  Industry 
UI  Regular  Benefits  Only 
Boston,  SMSA 


Jan.  '75 

T„1v  "7ll 
OXLLy  (H- 

npr .      ( *+ 

Xotal  Number,  of 

Payment's  51»805 

ftk  Q88 

ft7  700 

ft7  kftq 

Percent  of  Total 

LOO.O 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

Manufacturing 

28.9 

26  6 

26  0 

2ft  8 

2ft  Q 

Durables 

13.4 

12.5 

11.3 

10.8 

9.4 

Fab.  Metal  Products 

(exc.  ord.  mach.,  8s  trans. 

equipment) 

2.0  * 

T  Q 

i  7 
J-*  r 

Machinery  (exc.  elec.) 

2.5 

2  Q 

2  7 

2  2 

2  0 

KLec.  Mach.  Equip. 

and  Supplies 

4.0 

ft  7 

2  4 

2  8 

Trans.  Equip. 

0.3  • 

n  4 

ft  o 
u.y 

n  o 
u.y 

ft  7 
U.  f 

Prof.  Scien.  Con.  Ins. 

2.0 

X.  JL 

JL.JL 

ft  Q 

u.y 

Qiber„ Durables 

2.6 

C.  JL 

9  ft 

9  1 
£-.JL 

Nondurables 

15.5 

14.1 

14.7 

13.0  " 

14.5 

Food  &  Kindred  Prod. 

2.2 

5  ft 

o  ft 

Jt.O 

Textile  Mill  Prod. 

0.7 

u.o 

ft  c; 
u.p 

ft  «; 
u.p 

U.O 

Apparel  &  Related  Prod. 

4.7 

q  7 

5.0 

Paper  &  Allied  Prod. 

1.1 

T  ft 
A.U 

ft  O 

u.o 

ft  e; 
u.? 

Printing  &  Publishing 

1.1* 

1  7 

1  O 

C.JL 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Prod. 

0.8 

U.O 

ft  ft 
u.o 

u.p 

ft  £ 
u.o 

Rubber  Products 

1.4 

ft  ft 
u.o 

ft  7 
U.  ( 

u.o 

ft  £ 
u  .0 

Leather  &  Leather  Prod. 

2.3 

2.5 

2.8 

1.5 

2.1 

Other  Nondurables 

0.9 

1.0 

0.9 

1.0 

1.0 

Nonmanufacturing 

71.1 

73.4 

74.0 

76.2 

76.1 

Construction 

18.7 

14.1 

15.0 

22.3 

22.5 

Trans.,  Comm.,  Util. 

5.5 

5.2 

5.7 

4.9 

4.7 

Wholesale  &  Retail  Trade 

20.7  . 

24.8 

26.4 

2U.7 

.  22.7 

Finance,  Insurance 

and  Real  Estate 

4.6 

6.7 

5.9 

5.2 

4.9 

Service 

15-7 

19.3 

18.3 

15.9 

17.1 

All  Others 

5.9 

3.3 

2.7 

3.2 

4.2 

Percent  of  Males 

64.9 

60.0 

59.6 

66.9 

65.3 

Source:    Division  of  Employment  Security 
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Number  of  Benefit  Payments  by  Industry 
TKEX  Extended  Benefits  Only- 
Boston  SMSA 


|Jan.  '75 

Oct.  '74 

July  '74 

|Apr.  '74 

Jan.  »74 

Total  Number  of 

Payments 

8,247 

8,306 

8,294 

6,437 

6,095 

Percent  of  Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Manufacturing 

26.4 

24.7 

26.9 

22.6 

25.1 

Durables 

12.6 

11.3 

12.3 

10.1 

11.5 

Fab.  Metal  Products 

(exc.  ord.  mach.,  &  trans., 

equipment ) 

2.1 

1.7 

1.9 

1.4 

1.3 

Machinery  (exc.  elec. ) 

3.1 

3.3 

2.5 

2.5 

2.4 

KLec.  Mach.  Equip. 

3.8 

and  Supplies 

3.9 

2.7 

2.3 

2.2 

Trans. %  Equip. 

0.5 

0.7 

0.7 

0.9 

3.3 

rroi • j  ocicUa  won.  His* 

JL.  O 

1.2 

1.6 

1.3 

0.8 

Other  Durables 

1.4 

1.7 

1.8 

1.7 

1.5 

Nondurables 

13.8 

13.  4 

14.6 

12.5 

13.6 

Food  &  Kindred  Prod. 

2.1 

2.3 

1.9 

1.7 

2.6 

Textile  Mill  Prod. 

0.5 

0.7 

0.8 

0.7 

0.7 

Apparel  &  Related  Prod. 

3.3 

3.0 

3.7 

2.7 

2.9 

Printing  &  Publishing 

1.9 

t 

2.4 

2.9 

2.1 

2.6 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Prod. 

0.9 

0.6 

0.6 

0.8 

0.5 

Rubber  Products 

0.9 

0.9 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

Leather  &  Leather  Prod. 

2.0 

1.6 

2.2 

1.7 

2.2 

Other  Nondurables 

2.2 

1.9 

1.7 

2.0 

1.3 

Nonmanufacturing 

73.6 

75.3 

73.1 

77.4 

74.9 

Construction 

13.5 

12.9 

12.0 

12.9 

12.1 

Trans.,  Comm.,  Util. 

5.0 

4.6 

5.0 

4.2 

4.4 

Wholesale  &  Retail  Trade 

25.4 

29.9 

26.0 

27.0 

26.8 

Finance,  Insurance 

and  Real  Estate 

7.0 

6.6 

7.2 

7.0 

7.4 

Service 

19.2 

18.8 

•  19.5 

23.4 

21.0 

All  Others 

3.5 

2.5 

2.6 

2.9 

3.2 

Fercent  of  Males 

57.5 

58.2 

56.6 

55.7 

58.2 

Source:    Division  of  Employment  Security 
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6.    The  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 


The  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services  includes  estimates  of  the  number 
of  unemployed  and  underutilized  persons  in  the  Boston  SMSA  during  FY  1976. 
The  underutilized  category  includes  persons  working  part-time  for  economic 
reasons,  persons  world ng  full  time  but  with  family  income  at  or  below 
poverty  level,  and  persons  not  in  the  labor  force  but  should  be.    The  total 
of  all  persons  in  these  categories  represents  the  number  of  individuals 
who  will  require  employment-related  assistance  at  some  time  during  the  year. 

The- total  universe  of  need  for  FT  1976  is  estimated  to  be  1*55,200, an  in- 
crease from  1975  due  to  increases  in  unemployment,  underutilized  persons, 
and  disadvantaged  persons  by  reason  of  poverty  and  other  reasons. 

The  main  classifications  in  the  universe  of  needs  are  the  poor  and  nonpoor. 
Families  are  classified  poor  according  to  annual  income,  number  of  persons 
in  the  family  and  source  of  income  as  the  following  table  indicates. 


For  families  with  more  than  7  members,  add  $7h0  for  each  additional  member 
in  a  nonfarm  family  and  $630  for  each  additional  member  in  a  farm  family. 
A  person  who  is  a  member  of  a  family  which  received  cash  welfare  payments 
is  also  designated  as  poor. 

The  greatest  number  of  underutilized  persons  are  those  who  should  be  in  the 
labor  force  but  are  not.  These  people  either  lack  skills,  have  obsolescent 
skills,  or  have  family  or  personal  problems. 

• 

The  universe  of  need  projects  76,600  poor  and  378,600  nonpoor  individuals 
in  the  Boston  SMSA  who  will  be  in  need  of  manpower  services  during  fiscal 
year  1976.  One  third  of  those  in  need  of  services  resides  in  the  city  of 
Boston. 


Family  Size     Nonfarm  Family     Farm  Family 


1 
2 

3 
k 

5 
6 
7 


$2,330 
3,070 
3,810 
^,550 
5,290 
6,030 
6,770 


$1,980 
2,610 
3,2kQ 
3,870 
^,500 
5,130 
5,750 
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Plan  of  Service  Manpower  Data  Summary 
For  Fiscal  Year  1976 


Number  of 'individuals 

Item 

Boston  SMSA 

City  of 
Boston 

'*  ;1.    Total  Civilian  Population  (as  of  1970  U.S.  Census) 
a«   Age  Distribution: 

Id  through  21  years 

22  through  44  years 

45  years  and  over 
b.    Members  of  Minority  -  Total 

16  years  and  over 

2,753,700 

299,900 
778,100 

89^,000 
187,100 
115,800  . 

641,100 

84,400 
184,300 

210,100 
134,300 

81,900 

2.    Total  Civilian  Labor  Force 

(12  month  average  for  year  ending  197U) 
a*    Employed,  Total  (12  month  average) 

1,216,000 
1,129,000 

290,150 
264,750 

b.    Unemployed  (12  month  average) 
!               (l)    Unemployment  Rate 

87,000 
7.2 

25,400 
8.8 

3* 


4. 


5. 
6. 

7. 


8. 


9. 


Universe  of  Heed  for  Manpower  Services 

for  Fiscal  Year  1976  "•• 

(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year) 

a.  Poor 

(1)  I)isadvantaged  . ..' i'r^.. :• , 

(2)  Other  Poor  V-  ; ;    -."  w 

b.  Non-Poor 

(1)  Near-poverty  - 

(2)  All  Other  Non-  poor 

Unemployed  &  Underutilised  Disadvantaged: 
by  Category  i--.-.^ ;% . 
a.    Unemployed  .  "' " r'y\  ' 

b  •  Underutilized 

(1)  Employed  part-time  for  economic  reasons 

(2)  Employed  full-time,  but  with  family  - 
income  at  or  below  poverty  level 

(3)  Not  .in JLabor  force  but  should  be 

Welfare  Recipients  •  ;  \ 

Estimated  School  Dropouts  (Forecast  period) 

Estimated  Number  of  Veterans  Needing  Man- 
power Services  (Forecast  period) 
a»    Number  of  Vietnam-Era  Veterans  Needing 
Manpower  Services  (Forecast  period) 

Estimated  Number  of  Minorities  needing 
Manpower  Services 

Total  Number  of  Different  Individuals. : 
Unemployed  During  the  Year 


455,200 

76,600 

63,500 
13,100 

378,600 

ioo,4oo 
278,200 


63,500 
12,100 
5i,4oo 
9,too 

13,600 
28,400 

80,000 

4,200 

30,200 
l4,6oo 

43,600 
326,400 


148,460 

31,960 

25,820 
6,l4o 

116,500 
33,500 
83,000 


25,820 
3,540 

22,280 
2,540 

3,270 
16,470 

46,000 

1,000 

7,150 
3,700 

38,200 
95,250 


Table  1 

Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
Fiscal  Year  1976 

Boston,  Massachusetts  SMSA  Base  Period  Used-  "  ^-975 


Planning 
Assumptions 
for  FY  1Q76 

1. 

Total  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year) 

U55,200  * 

a.  Poor 

(1)  Disadvantaged                          •    .  - 

(2)  Other  Poor 

76,600 
63,500 
13,100 

b.  Nonpoor 

(1)  Near- Poverty 

(2)  All  Other  Nonpoor 

378,600 

100, koo 
278,200 

2. 

Unemployed  and  Underutilized  Disadvantaged, 
Total 

63,500 

a*  Unemployed 

12,100 

b.  Underutilized 

(1)  Employed  part-time  for  economic 
reasons 

(2)  Employed  full-time  but  with  family 
income  at  or  below  poverty  level 

(3)  Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be 

51,to0 
9,koo 

13,600 
28,1*00 

3. 

Total  Number^of  Different  Individuals 
Unemployed  in  Year. 

326, koo 

\ 
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Table  1 

Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
Fiscal  Year  1976 

City  of  Boston,  Massachusetts  Base  Period  Used- FY  1975 


Number  of  Individuals 
Planning 
Assumptions 
for  FY  1976 

1. 

Total  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year) 

- 

lkS,k6o  * 

a*  roor 

(1)  Disadvantaged 

(2)  Other  Poor  ■ 

31,960 
25,820 
6,11*0 

b.  Nonpoor 

(1)  Near-Poverty 

(2)  All  Other  Nonpoor 

116,500 
33,500 
83,000 

2. 

Unemployed  and  Underutilized  Disadvantaged, 
Total 

25,820 

a*  Unemployed 

3,51*0 

b.  Underutilized 

(1)  Employed  part-time  for  economic 
reasons 

(2)  Employed  full-time  but  with  family 
income  at  or  below  poverty  level 

(3)  Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be 

22,280 

2,5l*o 

3,270 
16,1*70 

3. 

Total  Number~of  Different  Individuals 
Unemployed  in  Year. 

95,250 

r 
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7.    Characteristics  of  the  Disadvantaged 


For  manpower  program  needs,  a  disadvantaged  person  is  a  poor  person  who 
does  not  have  suitable  employment  and  who  is  either  (l)  a  school  dropout, 
(2)  under  22  years  of  age,  (3)  &  minority  group  member,  (k)  b5  years  of 
age  or  over,  or  (5)  handicapped,    A  single  individual  might  meet  a 
number  of  the  criteria;  i.e.,  a  hj  year  old,  Spanish  American  handicapped 
worker  who  left  school  during  grade  eight. 

The  number  of  poor  individuals  in  the  universe  of  need  for  Fiscal  Year  1976 
will  rise  to  76,600,  an  increase  of  6,500  from  last  year  and  will  include 
63 j 500  disadvantaged.    A  rise  of  5,800  in  the  Disadvantaged  group  is  accounted 
for  by  a  greater  need  of  services  for  the  poor  and  especially  points  to  the 
severity  of  the  difficulties  for  the  disadvantaged  person  in  a  difficult 
economic  climate. 

A»._  Minority  Group  Status 

There  are  187,100  persons  in  the  Boston  SMSA  who  are  designated  as  be- 
longing to  minority  groups,  13^,300  of  whom  reside  in  the  city  of  Boston. 
The  Black  population  is  the  largest  of  the  minorities,  with  the  largest 
number  (83  percent)  of  this  group  living  in  the  city  of  Boston.  This 
creates  job  placement  problems  due  to  housing  patterns  which  tie  them  to 
the  inner  city  and  poor  transportation  facilities  which  limits  commuting 
patterns  during  a  time  when  the  job  market  for  unskilled  and  semi-skilled 
is  better  in  the  suburbs.    Because  these  jobs  are  typically  lower  paying, 
travel  costs  and  the  time  inconvenience  are  additional  complications  to 
obtaining  jobs. 

j 

Census  data  indicates  36,190  Spanish-Americans  in  the  SMSA,  slightly  over 
half  that  number  located  in  the  city  of  Boston.    It  is  believed  that  since 
the  census  was  conducted  in  1970  that  this  figure  has  shifted  upward 
considerably,  due  to  heavy  in-migration.    Language  difficulties,  non- 
citizenship,  lack  of  work  permits  as  well  as  low  educational  levels,  lack 
of  job  skills,  and  transportation  and  housing  patterns  are  barriers  to 
employment  which  need  to  be  overcome  by  this  group. 

A  third  large  group  of  minorities  is  the  Orientals.    Orientals  are 
hampered  on  the  job  market  by  many  of  the  same  problems  plaguing  the 
previously  discussed  groups,  although  not  as  severely.    The  Oriental 
community,  however,  is  traditionally  employed  in  declining  industries, 
such  as  apparel  and  textile,  which  are  also  seasonal  by  nature,  and 
therefore  many  can  expect  some  stretch  of  unemployment  in  fiscal  year 
1976. 
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B.    Welfare  Recipients 


In  January  1975  there  was  a  total  of  79 > 699  welfare  cases  in  the  Boston 
SMSA,  of  which  k5,2Q2  were  residents  of  the  city  of  Boston.    The  re- 
cipients of  the  various  public  relief  programs  are  broken  down  as  follows: 


Cuban  Relief 
Program 

Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent 
Children 

General 
Relief 

Total 

Boston  SMSA 

319 

5^,335 

25,<*5 

79,699 

City  of  Boston 

170 

28,857 

16,255 

k5,2Q2 

Adults  receiving  benefits  on  the  AFDC  program  are  required  to  register  for 
work  under  the  Work  Incentive  Program  (WIN)  unless  exempt,  although  the 
exempted  persons  may  also  volunteer  to  register,    A  large  number  of  the 
adults  receiving  benefits  are  women  with  care  of  children  under  the  age  of 
six.    This  constitutes  an  exemption  to  registering  and  subsequently  being 
placed  in  one  of  the  work  or  training  components  even  if  it  is^udgeX'-tbat  a 
job  opportunity  is  a  viable  possibility.    It  is  estimated  that  only  a  little 
more  than  one-third  of  the  adults  in  the  AFDC  program  are  employable,  and 
lack  of  day  care  facilities  precludes  volunteering  by  many  who  might  other- 
wise do  so.    However,  of  those  who  are  registered  in  one  of  the  components 
only  a  few  are  finding  work.    In  December  197^>  ^7*^53  AFDC  cases  were 
reported  in  the  SMSA,  of  these  17 , 219  registered  in  the  WIN  program  and 
2,858  were  active  participants  in  a  WIN  component.    By  December  1975 >  there 
were  53>997  AFDC  cases  reported;  of  these  21,196  became  WIN  registrants,  but 
the  number  of  active  participants  in  the  WIN  components  decreased  to  2,058. 
This  reflects  the  extremely  tight  labor  market  conditions  which  currently 
prevail  in  the  Boston  SMSA  and  the  competition  welfare  recipients  have  for 
available  job  opportunities. 

The  General  Relief  program  is  the  other  category  of  welfare  recipients  which 
has  a  significant  impact  on  the  universe  of  need.    About  one- third  of  the 
recipients  are  declared  employable  by  the  Department  of  Welfare  and  are 
referred  to  the  DES  for  services.    The  Division  is  also  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  distributing  relief  payments  twice  monthly  to  those  who 
are  referred  for  manpower  services  and  who  are  willing  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  services.    Obviously,  job  prospects  are  very  dim  for  these  applicants. 
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C.  Veterans 


Currently  there  are  23,337  veterans  in  the  SMSA,  according  to  employment 
security  data,  who  are  seeking  employment.    Of  this  number,  11,823  are 
Vietnam  era  veterans  whose  job  ski  lis  and  experience  are  limited.  These 
problems    make  job  seeking  even  more  difficult  for  the  veteran  in  such  a 
tight  labor  market.    The  DES  offers  counseling,  testing,  training,  and 
placement  services.    The  placement  services  offered  to  Vietnam  veterans 
successfully  placed  l,78l  persons  in  jobs  during  the  present  fiscal  year. 
The  universe  of  need  projects  that  during  fiscal  year -1976 ,veterans 
needing  manpower  services  will  decrease  from  33,500  to  30,200  and  Vietnam 
era  veterans  numbers  from  16,600  to  lU,600.    The  decline  in  veterans 
needing  services  is  the  result  of  less  servicemen  being  discharged  now 
that  it  is  an  all  volunteer  service.    Recently  discharged  veterans  still 
face  difficult  barriers  to  employment  in  an  extremely  tight  job  market 
and  it  is  actually  expected  that  a  larger  percentage  of  recently  dis- 
charged veterans  will  need  manpower  services  than  in  past  years. 


D.    Older  Job  Seekers 

As  more  of  the  manufacturing  firms  in  the  SMSA  cutback  or  shut  down,  core 
older  workers  are  thrown  on  the  market  with  a  narrow  range  of  job  skills. 
Thus  older  workers  tend  to  stay  unemployed  for  a  longer  time.    An  estimated 
17,100  of  these  older  workers  are  presently  job  searching.    Placements  are 
lower  for  them  than  for  other  groups  because  of  the  higher  costs  of  hiring 
older  workers,  and  because  of  the  reluctance  of  employers  to  invest  in  the 
training  of  workers  whose  years  of  employment  are  thought  to  be  limited. 
Older  workers  are  also  less  likely  to  relocate  in  order  to  obtain  new  jobs, 
or  to  travel  longer  commuting  distances.    Workers  in  this  group  suffer 
unemployment  which  is  more  structural  than  frictional  in  nature  and  con- 
sequently their  spells  of  unemployment  longer. 


E,    Young  Job  seekers 

The  young  person  newly  on  the  job  market  traditionally  encounters  the 
quandary  of  employer  reluctance  to  hire  workers  without  job  experience 5 
experience  which  can  not  be  gained  unless  someone  gives  them  an  initial 
opportunity..  During  this  period  of  economic  retrenchment,  the  problem  is 
compounded  by  the  market  surplus  of  workers  who  do  have  experience  and  who 
are  now  willing  to  fill  jobs  formerly  regarded  as  entry  level.    The  school 
dropout  is  at  an  even  greater  disadvantage  than  the  young  person  who  has 
completed  high  school  and  the  awareness  of  this  fact  is  evidenced  by  a  26 
percent  decrease  in  dropouts  during  1975,    Between  the  ages  of  16-19, 
the  labor  force  participation  rate  is  64.5  percent  and  their  share  of  the 
labor  force  amounts  to  11,5  percent.    The  current  estimate  of  unemployment 
for  the  group  is  approximately  20,0  percent, compared  with  the  SKSA's  rate 
for  all  ages  of  10. 9  percent.    In  June,  when  the  recent  graduates  enter  the 
job  market,  the  unemployment  rate  for  this  group  will  climb  to  between  25 
to  30  percent. 
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8,    Characteristics  of  Individuals  Other  than  the 
Disadvantaged  in  the  Universe  of  Need 

The  Universe  of  Need    estimates  that  the  greatest  number  of  individuals, 
378,600  or  83  percent,  in  need  of  manpower  services  are  in  the  nonpoor, 
nondisadvantaged  categories.    Cutbacks  and  shutdowns  by  area  firms  as  a 
result  of  recessionary  pressures  and  the  changing  nature  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts economy  are  the  primary  causative  factors  of  the  steady  upward 
trend  in  this  group.    Many  of  these  individuals  possess  Job  skills  which 
are  marketable  hut  because  of  the  sluggish  economy  are  subject  to  periods 
of  unemployment  which  are  occurring  more  frequently.    Example  of  the 
situation  are  workers  laid  off  at  General  Motors  and  New  England  Telephone 
Company  who  are  readily  employable  but  regardless  can  expect  a  lengthy 
duration  of  unemployment.    Some  of  the  workers  from  other  establishments 
such  as  shoe  firms  may  need  retraining  before  being  ready  for  the  job 
market. 

Individuals  appearing  in  this  category  are  not  disadvantaged  persons  but 
individuals  who  could  readily  he  absorbed  into  the  ranks  of  the  employed 
if  the  market  had  openings  available. 

Another  group  which  faces  the  same  obstacle  are  the  new  entrants  and  re- 
entrants.   Persons  who  either  have  never  held  a  job  and  are  entering  the 
job  market  for  the  first  time  such  as  students  or  persons  who  have  had 
an  extended  period  of  absence  from  the  labor  force,  such  as  housewives, 
face  stiff  competition.    The  scarcity  of  jobs  currently  and  in  the 
foreseeable  future  leaves  these  individuals  at  a  great  disadvantage, 
particularly  when  the  competition  from  recently  experienced  unemployed 
persons  will  be  so  keen. 


9.    Barriers  to  the  Employment  of  the  Disadvantaged 

Individuals  classified  as  disadvantaged  are  generally  employed  on  the 
secondary  labor  market  with  all  its  attendant  vexations;  volatile  demand 
or  a  surplus  labor  supply  resulting  in  a  low  wage  structure  coupled  with 
frequent  periods  of  unemployment. 

The  common  harriers  to  employment  which  continue  to  confront  the  dis-. 
advantaged  are: 

1)  low  levels  of  educational  achievement,  job  skills 
and  experience 

2)  housing  patterns  which  tie  large  numbers  of  disadvantaged 
persons  to  the  city  where  they  are  thrown  into  competi- 
tion with  each  other  for  the  limited  job  openings 
available 
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3)    family  and  child  care  responsibilities,  and 

k)    language  barriers  for  some  of  the  groups  (Spanish 
and  Orientals). 

These  factors  combine  to  prevent  movement  out  of  the  labor-intensive 
industries'  secondary  job  market  into  the  primary  labor  market.    For  years 
these  labor  intensive  industries  have  been  moving  from  the  central  city  to 
the  surrounding  communities.    The  disadvantaged  do  not  have  the  economic 
resources,  nor  are  they  able  to  surmount  the  social  barriers  to  enable 
them  to  follow  these  jobs  into  suburban  areas. 

The  disadvantaged  are  also  prone  to  criminal  convictions,  health  problems, 
alcoholism  and  drug  dependancy.    Many  are  also  tied  to  child  care  re- 
sponsibilities, and  lack  of  centers  devoted  to  day  care  limit  severely  the 
hours  "which  could  otherwise  be  devoted  to  employment. 
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